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I  SHOULD  not  venture  to  inflict  upon  the  patient  listen¬ 
ers  of  the  Essex  Institute  these  remarks  upon  "  Some 
Historic  Streets  and  Colonial  Houses  of  Salem,”  were  I 
not  emboldened  thereto  by  a  similar  treatment  of  some  \ 

of  the  old  streets  of  Boston,  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  in  his  entertaining  little  book  entitled,  "Historic 
Boston.”  Surely,  I  said  to  myself,  if  Boston,  in  her 
street  nomenclature,  has  made  historic  names  familiar,  by 
thus  honoring  distinguished  persons  associated  with  her 
earlier  days,  Salem  has  done  the  same,  and  may  likewise 
recount  the  story.  This  is  my  excuse  for  the  following 
paper. 

In  Salem,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  in  the  earliest  days, 
houses  were  built  before  roads  were  constructed,  and 
therefore  some  mention  of  the  ancient  habitations  may 
properly  be  made  before  we  arrive  at  the  public  ways. 

We  have  now  remaining  in  our  streets  at  least  four  dif¬ 
ferent  styles  of  architecture,  which  prevailed  in  former 

>  The  usual  dlacusslon  which  followed  the  reading  of  this  pM>er  showed  a 
wide  divergence  in  the  views  entertained  of  the  Turner  House.  See  page  206. 
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periods  of  our  history,  leaving  out  of  view  the  numerous 
modern  caprices  of  house-building,  which  exist  in  almost 
endless  and  most  eccentric  variations. 

The  first  bouse  in  Salem,  as  we  are  assured  by  Mr.  W. 
P.  Upham,  was  built  by  Roger  Conant —  that  sturdy  first- 
comer  to  this  territory  —  and  it  was  upon  Essex  street, 
nearly  opposite  Derby  Square,  or  the  Market  place.  We 
may  assume,  in  the  absence  of  information,  that  it  was  a 
log-house,  with  a  low  roof,  covered  with  thatch,  which 
was  the  character  of  many  of  the  structures  in  this  and 
the  other  settlements,  for  several  years.  But  it  may  have 
been  a  house  made  of  hewn  plank  —  possibly  brought 
here  from  Cape  Ann  —  like  "the  faire  house,”  with  a 
hewn  oak  frame,  brought  here  subsequently,  for  Gover¬ 
nor  Endecott.  As  there  was  then  no  way  of  preparing 
timber  except  by  hand,  the  axe  was  usually  used  in  place 
of  the  saw,  and  we  meet  frequent  references  in  the  early 
records  to  hewed  timbers  and  hewed  planks.  The  former 
we  frequently  see  now  in  ancient  houses. 

Governor  Dudley,  in  1631,  wrote  in  condemnation  of 
thatched  roofs  and  catted  chimneys,  because  they  fre¬ 
quently  took  fire,  and  he  prohibited  their  use  "in  our 
new  town,  intended  this  somer  to  be  builded.”  A  catted 
chimney  was  one  built  up  to  tbe  roof  with  brick,  or  stone, 
and  above  with  slabs  of  wood  covered  inside  with  clay. 
Dudley  also  alludes  to  "  English  Wigwams,”  covered 
"  with  thatch  or  boughs,”  as  equally  dangerous,  which 
seems  to  show  that  some  settlers  lived  in  Indian  wig¬ 
wams. 

Governor  Winthrop,  in  1646,  wrote  a  letter  describing 
a  tempest,  "  than  which  [he  says]  I  never  observed  a 
greater,”  and  mentions  that  the  roof  of  "  Lady  Moody’s 
house  at  Salem  ”  was  blown  ofi"  and  carried  six  or  eight 
rods,  and  he  adds  that  "  ten  persons  lay  under  it,  and 
knew  not  of  it  until  they  awoke  in  the  morning.”  This 
astonishing  incident  is  suggestive  of  a  previous  evening 
of  unusual  festivity  followed  by  a  night  of  extraordinary 
somnolence.  Mr.  Upham  says,  in  his  admirable  history 
of  witchcraft,  that  "  nothing  strikes  us  more,  as  strange 
and  unaccountable,  than  the  small  size  of  houses  in  those 
days.”  Lady  Deborah  Moody’s  house  had  a  flat  roof,  was 
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of  one  story,  and  nine  feet  in  height !  Yet  she  was  a 
lady  of  quality  and  of  high  position,  a  connection  of  Sir 
Henry  Vane,  and  a  woman  of  property.  Governor  Win- 
throp  calls  her  a  "wise  and  anciently  religious  woman.” 
But  she  became  tainted  with  the  heresy  about  infant  bap¬ 
tism,  and  was  driven  out  of  the  colony  to  Long  Island  at 
an  early  day. 

Mr.  Upham  says,  "  it  seems  very  strange  that  such  a 
lady  had  a  house  only  nine  feet  high.  The  early  houses 
were  built  either  as  temporary  structures,  or  with  a  view 
to  enlargement.  They  were  low  studded  for  warmth. 
The  houses  generally  were  designed  to  be  increased  in 
length,  when  convenience  required.  The  chimney  was 
very  large,  placed  at  one  end,  and  so  constructed  that  on 
the  extension  of  the  building,  fireplaces  could  be  opened 
into  it  on  the  other  end.  A  building  of  twenty  feet  was 
prepared  to  become  one  of  forty  feet  in  width,  or  length, 
as  the  case  might  be,  and  then  the  chimney  would  be  in 
the  middle  of  it.” 

The  Pickering  house,  on  Broad  street,  was  built  in 
this  way.  The  eastern  half  was  built,  in  1651,  with  a 
big  chimney  on  the  western  end.  Ten  years  afterwards 
it  was  enlarged  by  building  the  western  half,  around  the 
other  side  of  the  chimney,  and  finally  a  lean-to  was  built 
on  the  northern  side.  This  ancient  homestead,  by  the 
way,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  houses  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  not  only  because  of  its  antiquity  and  its  quaint 
architecture,  but  for  the  reason  that  the  ancient  family  of 
Pickering  have  occupied  it  from  the  beginning  until  now, 
through  eight  generations,  a  period  of  250  years,  and  have 
always,  in  all  these  generations,  occupied  useful  and 
honorable,  and  in  some  instances,  distinguished  positions 
in  society. 

Mr.  Felt,  the  annalist,  states  that  by  computation  it 
appeared  that  459  dwellings,  "  mostly  huts  and  cottages,” 
were  erected  from  the  first  settlement  until  the  close  of 
1660.  Of  these,  226  were  built  prior  to  1638.  In  1629 
there  were  "  11  houses,  besides  cottages.”  William  Win¬ 
ter,  in  his  charming  volume  entitled  "  Shakespere’s  Eng¬ 
land,”  says,  "  the  one  story  cottage,  with  attic  windows, 
was  the  almost  invariable  fashion  of  building  in  English 
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country  towns  till  the  17th  century.”  This  fashion  was 
brought  to  New  England,  as  numerous  specimens  yet  to 
be  seen  assure  us. 

The  wealthier  people  soon  began  to  build  larger  and 
more  substantial  dwellings,  with  heavy  oak  frames,  and 
two  stories  in  height.  In  these  the  chimneys  were  feat¬ 
ures  of  leading  importance.  These  were  usually  of  huge 
dimensions,  with  fireplaces  often  eight  and  ten  feet  in  the 
clear,  so  as  to  receive  immense  fore-logs  and  back-logs 
for  the  fire.  Several  of  these  enormous  chimneys  can 
still  be  seen  in  Salem,  as  in  the  Ward  house  on  St.  Peter 
street,  the  Pickering  house  on  Broad  street,  and  in  the 
"  House  of  the  Seven  Gables.” 

The  "fire  room,”  as  the  kitchen,  or  living  room,  was 
often  called,  was  the  most  cheery  room  in  the  house,  the 
largest,  most  comfortable,  most  useful,  and  most  fre¬ 
quented. 

We,  whose  homes  are  pervaded  by  a  gentle  warmth 
thrown  out  from  an  unseen  source  in  the  basement,  and 
whose  evenings  are  passed  in  the  glare  of  electricity,  can¬ 
not  realize  the  great  importance  of  the  chimney  and  the 
radiant  fireplace  in  the  homes  of  our  ancestors.  The 
extreme  cold  of  our  New  England  winter  was  the  great 
dread  and  the  worst  foe  of  the  first  settlers.  Hence  the 
huge  chimney,  which,  when  once  warmed  through,  soft¬ 
ened  the  temperature  of  the  whole  house,  and  admitted 
of  an  ample  fireplace  in  every  room.  Around  the  great 
glowing  fire  in  an  old  New  England  kitchen  centered  all 
of  homeliness  and  comfort  that  could  be  found  in  a  New 
England  home.  As  a  winter  evening  came  on,  the  great 
fireplace  —  often  nearly  as  wide  as  one  side  of  the  room  — 
with  benches  in  the  jambs  on  which  two  or  three  could 
comfortably  sit,  was  prepared  for  the  night.  A  huge  log, 
perhaps  six  feet  in  length,  and  so  large  that  handspikes 
were  used  to  handle  it,  was  put  in  as  a  "  back  log a 
smaller  one,  as  "  back  stick  ”  placed  over  it ;  the  great 
andirons  duly  adjusted,  and  the  remaining  wood  piled 
deftly  upon  them.  Then,  soon  the  whole  fabric  broke 
into  a  roaring  fire,  brilliant,  warming,  enlivening  and 
exhilarating.  Whittier  describes  the  scene  in  his  poem 
entitled  "  Snow  Bound :” 
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“  We  piled,  with  care,  our  nightly  stack 
Of  wood  against  the  chimney-back,  — 

The  oaken  log,  green,  huge,  and  thick, 

And  on  its  top  the  stout  back-stick ; 

The  knotty  forestick  laid  apart. 

And  filled  between  with  carious  art 
The  ragged  brush;  then,  hovering  near. 

We  watched  the  first  red  blaze  appear. 

Heard  the  sharp  crackle,  caught  the  gleam 
On  whitewashed  wail  and  sagging  beam. 

Until  the  old,  rude-furnished  room 
Burst,  fiower-like,  into  rosy  bloom 

These  second-period  houses  at  first  were  two  stories 
high  in  front,  with  a  peaked  roof  that  sloped  down  nearly 
to  the  ground  in  the  back  over  an  ell  covering  the  kitchen, 
ill  the  shape  known  as  a  "lean-to”  or,  as  it  was  called  by 
the  country  folks,  the  "linter.”  There  are  several  fine 
specimens  of  this  early  style  of  dwellings  within  the  orig¬ 
inal  limits  of  Salem,  but  none  in  the  city  proper.  The 
Narbonne  house,  on  Essex  street,  is  merely  suggestive  of 
the  true  type.  These  houses  almost  always,  if  not  quite, 
front  to  the  south. 

Other  substantial  houses,  with  heavy  oak  frames,  were 
built  with  the  second  story  overhanging  the  first  by  a 
oot  or  two,  and  the  attic  story  projecting  beyond  the 
second.  These  houses  were  usually  lined  with  bricks,  set 
upon  edge,  between  the  studding,  which  made  them 
warmer,  and  afforded  protection  against  hostile  bullets. 
In  the  frontier  towns  these  were  known  as  "Garrison 
Houses,”  and,  when  Indian  raids  occurred,  the  inhabitants 
fled  to  these  "Garrison  Houses”  for  safety,  and  they  hardly 
ever  failed  to  afford  protection.  It  is  fortunate  that  the 
pictures  of  a  large  number  of  these  "Garrison  Houses,”  in 
various  towns  of  New  England,  are  preserved  in  Mr. 
Drake’s  excellent  book  on  the  Indian  wars. 

In  their  best  form  these  houses,  with  overhanging  stories, 
and  gables  on  the  roofs,  and  diamond-shaped  glass  in  the 
windows,  were  elegant  affairs,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  no 
specimen  of  them  has  been  preserved  in  Salem.  The 
Pickering  house,  on  Broad  street,  and  the  Curwen  house, 
on  Essex  street,  only  remind  us  of  what  these  mansions 
were. 

In  the  rooms  of  the  Essex  Institute  are  accurate  pictures 
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of  several  of  these  unique  and  interesting  structures,  such 
as  the  Governor  Bradstreet  mansion,  the  old  English  house, 
the  Witch  house,  so  called,  and  others.  Sometimes  the 
exteriors  of  these  houses  were  covered  with  a  coarse  mor¬ 
tar,  or  daub,  in  which  various  ornamental  figures  were  out¬ 
lined,  and  bits  of  glass  were  strewn  to  make  a  glittering 
appearance.  A  specimen  of  this  sort  of  work,  "rough 
cast,”  so  called,  taken  from  the  old  Sun  Tavern,  can  be 
seen  at  the  Institute  rooms,  and  a  few  exterior  walls  thus 
made  remain  in  the  older  parts  of  the  city. 

Many  people  have  wondered  why  they  built  houses  in 
this  odd  way  —  one  story  projecting  over  another  —  and 
the  most  absurd  reasons  have  been  given,  such  as,  that 
it  served  for  purposes  of  defence  against  the  Indians, 
the  projections  atfording  chances  for  loop-holes,  through 
which  missiles  could  be  dropped  upon  the  enemy.  The 
simple  fact  appears  to  be  that  they  were  the  fashion  in 
those  days.  The  style  was  quite  common  in  the  north  of 
Europe  and  especially  in  Holland,  and  in  the  narrow 
streets  of  the  Dutch  towns  the  projections  above  the  side¬ 
walk  aftbrded  much  needed  floor  room  in  the  interior  of 
abutting  buildings.  The  Pilgrims  brought  this  method  of 
building  over  with  them,  and  a  generation  or  more  ago 
such  houses  were  not  uncommon  in  the  old  towns  of  New 
England. 

The  most  characteristic  of  these  mansions  were  well 
described  by  Hawthorne  in  his  account  of  "the  House  of 
Seven  Gables.”  "The  best  and  stateliest  architecture  of 
a  long  past  epoch,”  an  "imposing  edifice  among  the  habi¬ 
tations  of  mankind.”  "The  seven  acutely  peaked  gables 
faced  towards  several  points  of  the  compass,  and  a  huge 
clustered  chimney  was  in  the  midst.  Its  whole  exterior 
was  ornamented  with  quaint  figures,  conceived  in  the  gro¬ 
tesqueness  of  a  gothic  fancy,  and  drawn  or  stamped  in  the 
glittering  plaster  composed  of  lime,  pebbles,  and  bits  of 
glass,  with  which  the  wood-work  of  the  walls  was  over¬ 
spread.  On  every  side  the  gables  pointed  sharply  towards 
the  sky,  and  presented  the  aspect  of  a  whole  sisterhood 
of  edifices,  breathing  through  the  spiracles  of  one  great 
chimney.  The  many  lattices,  with  their  small  diamond¬ 
shaped  panes,  admitted  the  sunlight  into  hall  and  chamber. 
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while,  nevertheless,  the  second  story,  projecting  far 
over  the  base,  and  itself  retiring  beneath  the  third,  threw 
a  shadow  and  thoughtful  gloom  into  the  lower  rooms. 
Carved  globes  of  wood  were  affixed  under  the  jutting  sto¬ 
ries.  Little  spiral  rods  of  iron  beautified  each  of  the  seven 
peaks. 

The  principal  entrance,  which  had  almost  the  breadth 
of  a  church  door,  was  in  the  angle  between  the  two  front 
gables,  and  was  covered  by  an  open  porch,  with  benches 
beneath  its  shelter.  Under  this  arched  doorway,  scraping 
their  feet  on  the  well-worn  threshold,  now  trod  the  cler¬ 
gymen,  the  elders,  the  magistrates,  the  deacons,  and  what¬ 
ever  there  was  of  aristocracy  in  town  or  country .  Thither, 
too,  thronged  the  plebeian  classes,  as  freely  as  their  bet¬ 
ters  and  in  larger  numbers.  Just  within  the  entrance, 
however,  stood  two  serving  men,  pointing  some  of  the 
guests  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  kitchen,  and  ushering 
others  into  the  statelier  rooms  —  hospitable  alike  to  all, 
but  still  with  a  scrutinizing  regard  to  the  high  or  low  de¬ 
gree  of  each.  Velvet  garments,  sombre  but  rich,  stiffly 
plaited  rutts  and  bands,  embroidered  gloves,  venerable 
l)eard8,  the  mien  and  countenance  of  authority,  made  it 
easy  to  distinguish  the  gentleman  of  worship,  at  that  pe¬ 
riod,  from  the  tradesman,  with  his  plodding  air,  or  the 
laborer  in  his  leather  jerkin,  stealing  awe-stricken  into 
the  house  which  he  had  perhaps  helped  to  build.” 

These  celebrated  mansions  were  such  as  those  described 
by  Longfellow' : 

“Built  in  the  old  Colonial  Days. 

When  men  lived  in  a  grander  way, 

With  ampler  hospitality.” 

The  styles  of  domestic  architecture  thus  far  described 
prevailed  until  about  1740,  when  a  more  pretentious  fash¬ 
ion  was  introduced,  called  the  Mansard.  This  w’as  de¬ 
signed  by  a  distinguished  French  architect,  Charles  Man¬ 
sard,  who  flourished  over  a  century  before.  This  style 
embraced  the  gambrel  roof,  the  projecting  attic  windows, 
and  certain  external  ornaments.  This  type  was  then  a 
hundred  years  old  in  Europe,  and  it  is  still  popular, 
both  there  and  here.  The  Pickman  house,  on  Essex 
street,  opposite  St.  Peter,  was,  I  think,  the  fii’st  of  the 
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Mansards  in  Salem.  Then  came  the  Ctabot  house  (now  Mr. 
Low’s)  and  the  Andrews  house,  and  many  others,  more 
or  less  in  that  fashion.  The  gambrel  roof  still  retains  its 
popularity  and  is  frequently  used  in  modern  structures. 

One  of  the  best  instances  of  this  fashion  of  dwelling 
house  is  the  "Pineapple  House,”  so  called,  in  Brown  street 
court.  It  formerly  stood  on  Brown  street.  The  frame 
of  this  house,  says  Mrs.  Cooke,  in  her  excellent  history 
of  the  Driver  Family,  was  brought  from  England  by 
Captain  Thomas  Poynton,  in  one  of  his  own  ships,  as 
early  as  1740.  The  wooden  pineapple  was  also  brought 
from  England  at  the  same  time  with  the  frame,  and 
placed  directly  over  the  front  door.  It  is  so  tall  that 
it  reaches  nearly  to  the  middle  of  the  sash  of  a  window  in 
the  second  story  of  the  house,  directly  over  the  front  door ; 
hence  the  blinds  to  this  window  are  cut  to  accommodate  the 
pineapple,  which  still  remains  in  its  original  position. 
It  was  highly  gilded  in  the  time  of  Mrs.  Poynton  (known 
to  all  of  the  family  as  "Aunt  Poynton”),  for  every  year  she 
had  it  re-gilt  to  equal  in  brightness  the  huge  brass  knocker, 
in  the  form  of  the  head  of  a  lion,  which  now,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  has  disappeared.  The  significance  of  this  pine¬ 
apple  has  never  been  stated. 

Captain  Poynton  was  a  loyalist  when  the  Revolution 
came  on,  and  fled  to  England,  where  he  died,  in  1791. 
A  tradition  in  the  family  relates  that  his  house  was  visited 
by  a  turbulent  mob  of  patriots,  to  obtain  a  recantation  of 
his  obnoxious  political  sentiments,  but  he  obstinately  re¬ 
fused  and  the  patriots  withdrew. 

Alter  the  Mansard  style  of  houses  came  the  large  square 
houses,  three  stories  in  height,  which  prevailed  in  the 
second  commercial  era  of  Salem.  Some  were  of  wood 
and  some  of  brick,  and  all  were  spacious  and  substantial. 
They  are  distinctly  identified  with  the  time  of  our  greatest 
maritime  enterprise.  Many  of  them  are  grand  and  ele¬ 
gant.  They  were  built  by  the  old  East  India  merchants, 
many  of  them,  and  they  very  plainly  mark  a  period  of 
wealth  and  prosperity.  An  admirable  specimen  of  these 
stately  mansions  is  the  Johonnot  house,  on  Federal 
street,  built  by  Jeratbmel  Peirce. 

Now,  having  dwelt  too  long  upon  the  houses,  and 
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having  mentioned  the  different  styles  built  by  our  ances¬ 
tors,  let  us  look  up  and  down  some  of  the  ancient  streets. 

ESSEX  STREET. 

The  name  Essex  is  of  historical  interest  in  England  as 
well  as  here.  The  County  of  that  name  in  England  was 
a  stronghold  of  Puritanism,  and  many  of  our  early  colo¬ 
nists  came  from  there.  It  stood  by  the  Parliament  as 
against  the  King,  and  the  Earl  of  Essex  fought  its  battles. 
In  this  colony,  as  early  as  1640,  a  group  of  eight  "  plan¬ 
tations  ”  was  made  a  judicial  district,  called  "Essex 
Shire.”  By  and  by  came  the  County  of  Essex,  and  then 
the  town  of  Essex.  And  the  name  is  now  borne  by  num¬ 
erous  associations  and  several  localities.  There  is  a  well- 
known  street  called  Essex  in  Boston. 

Before  the  Revolution  there  was  a  street  called  Essex 
in  Salem,  but  it  was  not  the  present  one.  It  was  that  part 
of  the  present  Washington  street  lying  west  of  the  rail¬ 
road,  between  the  street  railway  office  and  Norman  street. 

At  that  time  our  main  street  bore  several  names  in 
different  parts.  Next  to  Washington  street  it  was  the 
oldest  highway  in  town,  running  from  the  Meeting  House 
to  the  Neck.  Different  sections  of  it  were  originally  on  the 
highest  part  of  a  sandy  ridge  which  ran  most  of  the  way 
from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other.  Hence  it  was 
crooked,  as  it  is  to-day,  and  the  lower  part  of  it,  from 
the  Franklin  building  to  Collins  Cove,  was  called  Bow 
street,  on  account  of  its  shape.  From  the  Franklin 
building  to  Washington  street  it  was  King  street.  The 
next  section,  to  North  street  was  Queen  street.  The 
remainder,  from  North  street  to  Boston  street,  was  Middle 
street. 

From  an  early  period,  down  say  to  1700,  the  road 
between  Washington  and  North  streets,  ivas  a  mere  nar¬ 
row  cart  track,  probably  private  property  and  was  called 
Batter’s  Lane,  from  one  Edmond  Batter  who  lived  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  Essex  and  Washington  streets,  and 
owned  several  acres  between  the  lane  and  the  North  River. 
This  lane  ran  through  a  great  swamp,  which  reached  from 
Federal  street  across  to  near  the  Barton  Square  Church. 
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The  swamp  drained  into  the  Cove  on  Washington  street, 
and  a  part  of  the  ditch  was  visible  within  a  few  years, 
behind  the  post-office  building. 

Just  before  the  Revolution  this  part  of  the  street  through 
the  swamp,  got  into  such  bad  condition  that  it  was  nearly 
impassable  in  rainy  weather.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  at  that  time,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  there 
were  no  sidewalks  anywhere,  and  people  walked  in  the 
middle  of  the  road.  In  1773,  Queen  street  was  paved 
with  cobble  stones,  brought  from  Baker’s  Island,  for  the 
reason,  as  stated,  that  "  many  of  the  market  productions 
which  go  to  Marblehead  in  a  wet  season  would  come  to 
Salem  if  this  street  were  in  a  good  condition.”  After 
this,  Queen  street  became  Old  Paved  street,  and  from 
being  the  poorest  way  in  town  became  the  best.  But 
royal  names  were  getting  unpopular  about  this  time,  and 
after  the  Revolution  the  street  names  were  re-adjusted, 
and  the  main  street  was  called  Essex  street,  from  one  end 
to  the  other. 

This  part  of  Essex  street,  between  Washington  and 
North,  is  very  narrow,  and  yet  Mr.  Sidney  Perley  states 
that  it  has  been  widened  twice  at  the  upper  end,  once 
twelve  feet  and  again  six  feet,  showing  that  it  was  at  first 
a  mere  cart  track  to  adjoining  fields. 

FEDERAL  STREET. 

In  the  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Halo’s  account  of  the  streets 
of  Boston  I  find  the  following  unhistorical  paragraph : 
"  Salem  and  Essex  County  were  loyal  supporters  of  the 
Constitution  and  of  the  Federal  party.  They  gave  the 
name  of  Federal  Street  to  one  of  the  important  streets  in 
the  cit}'^  of  Salem.  In  that  street  also  there  is  a  Federal 
Street  Church,  and  the  tune  of  Federal  Street,  now  well 
known,  was  written  by  the  late  General  Oliver,  who  was 
the  chorister  of  that  church,  while  the  minister  was 
preaching  one  Sunday  afternoon.” 

This  is  quite  wrong.  Dr.  Hale  apparently  thinks  that 
Federal  street  was  named  in  commemoration  of  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  but  this  is  not  so.  It 
was  so  named  many  years  before  the  Revolutionary  War. 
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Then,  there  is  no  church  l>earing  the  name  of  "  Federal 
Street  Church  ”  In  our  city.  The  First  Baptist  Church  is 
on  that  street,  but  when  this  was  built  that  part  of  the 
street  was  called  Marlborough  street.  But  General  Oliver 
was  never  chorister  of  the  Baptist  Church,  but  served  in 
that  capacity  in  the  North  Church,  on  Essex  street. 

The  name  Federal  street  originated  in  this  way  : —  From 
the  early  days  of  the  settlement  there  had  been  a  public 
way,  eight  feet  wide,  along  the  southern  bank  of  the  North 
River  from  the  upper  part  of  the  town  to  the  lower,  but 
in  some  way  this  river  path  was  closed,  which  caused 
dissatisfaction  and  contention.  After  several  years  of  dis¬ 
putation  a  compromise  was  made,  in  1766,  and  a  new 
road  was  laid  out  through  the  lots  between  Main  street  and 
the  North  River,  and  called  "Federal  street.”  This  name 
appears  to  have  been  selected  in  commemoration  of  the 
harmony  which  had  been  arrived  at  in  constructing  the 
new  road.  The  word  "federal  ”  was  in  more  familiar  use 
then  than  now,  and  conveyed  a  somewhat  different  mean¬ 
ing.  But  this  was  twenty  years  before  the  Federal  Con- 
titution. 

Dr.  Hale  is  right  however,  in  the  suggestion  that 
the  names  of  Salem  streets  have  political  significance 
and  recall  the  days  of  Federal  supremacy.  The  Federal 
names  of  Hamilton,  Pickering,  Monroe,  will  at  once  be 
recalled,  while  at  the  same  time  not  a  single  Republican 
name  was  then  used  tor  this  purpose.  The  names  of 
Bentley,  Adams  and  Jefferson,  are  of  veiy  recent  appli¬ 
cation. 

GEDNEY  COURT. 

This  is  a  very  ancient  way,  leading  down  to  the  shore 
of  a  considerable  cove  of  the  South  River,  "  Sweet’s 
Gove.”  now  no  longer  traceable,  but  of  which  Mr.  Perley 
has  recently  published  an  excellent  outline,  in  his  very 
interesting  magazine,  "The  Essex  Antiquarian,”  for 
February.  Here  was  the  busy  centre  of  the  ship-building 
industry,  for  many  years,  and  near  by  were  wharves  and 
warehouses  of  the  merchants,  and,  for  a  long  period,  the 
Custom  House.  Mr.  Perley  shows  that  in  the  year  1700 
there  were  five  wharves  upon  this  cove,  west  of  the  pres- 
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ent  line  of  Mill  street.  The  yards  of  the  ship-builders, 
and  the  shops  of  the  nail-makers,  the  chain-makers,  the 
forgers  of  anchors,  the  rope  and  sail-makers,  were  around 
this  cove.  Here  was  "  Ruck’s  Village,”  often  referred  to 
in  our  local  records.  From  the  constant  clatter  of  the 
shipwrights’  hammers,  the  neighborhood  received  the 
name  of  "  Knocker’s  Hole,”  a  nickname  preserved  to  our 
own  day. 

Elderly  people  remember  seeing  in  their  youth,  at  the 
foot  of  Gedney  Court,  an  ancient  house,  large,  black  and 
time-worn,  which,  it  is  said,  was  used  as  a  Custom  House 
for  thirty-four  years.  Subsequently  it  acquired  the  name 
of  the  "old  French  House,”  because  it  had  been  occupied 
for  a  time  by  a  colony  of  French  exiles  from  Acadia. 
This  house,  in  the  early  days,  had  been  the  property  of 
the  Gedneys,  a  large  and  distinguished  family  in  this 
town.  The  name  of  the  Court  helps  to  preserve  their 
memory.  Few  families  have  been  so  favorably  identitied 
with  the  early  history  of  Salem. 

The  most  eminent  of  several  brothers  was,  undoubtedly, 
Bartholomew  Gedney,  styled  Colonel  and  Honorable j 
born  in  Salem,  in  1640,  died  in  1698.  He  was  a  physl 
cian  by  profession,  but  soon  became  very  leading  in  all 
the  aftairs  of  the  Colony.  He  held  many  offices  in  civil 
life,  in  the  militia,  in  the  colonial  administration,  and  in 
the  Courts.  He  was  Colonel  of  the  Essex  Regiment,  and 
active  in  several  campaigns  against  the  French  and  the 
Indians.  He  was  a  Deputy  to  the  General  Court,  and  a 
member  of  the  Council  under  Governor  Andros,  by  which 
he  lost,  for  a  time,  the  contidence  of  his  townsmen.  As 
a  magistrate  he  was  equally  conspicuous.  Judge  of  Pro¬ 
bate,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  unfortu¬ 
nately,  one  of  the  Justices  appointed  to  try  the  witches, 
in  which  capacity  he  was  quite  as  infamous  as  his  associ¬ 
ates. 

He  was  doubtless  one  of  the  most  distinguished  persons 
in  the  Colony.  Mr.  Goodell  refers  to  him  as  "  preemi¬ 
nent  among  the  illustrious  of  his  countrymen.”  His  tomb 
is  in  the  Charter  Street  Burial  Ground — the  oldest  and 
most  interesting  burial  ground  in  New  England  —  and 
it  is  of  brick  and  freestone,  directly  in  front  of  the 
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dignified  person,  of  a  full  habit,  and  gracious  aspect.  His 
grey  hair  hangs  in  handsome  curls  upon  his  shoulders, 
and  a  skull  cap,  of  black  velvet,  crowns  his  head.  He 
lived  in  a  solid  and  substantial  house  on  the  western 
corner  of  Sewall  and  Essex  streets,  an  unpainted  house, 
with  porch,  gables,  and  overhanging  second  story,  —  but 
Sewall  street  was  not  then  laid  out,  and  Essex  street  was 
hardly  more  than  a  cart  track  to  the  neighboring  fields. 

Major  Sewall  was  eminent  as  a  merchant,  a  soldier  and 
a  magistrate.  He  owned  several  vessels,  engaged,  doubt¬ 
less,  in  the  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  and  "Sewall’s 

1  ThU  tg  disputed  and  it  is  cialmed  that  the  portrait  is  that  of  Judge  Samuel 
Sewaii. 
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entrance.  Mr.  Upham  says,  the  "Honorable  Colonel 
Bartholomew  Gedney  lived  near  the  northwest  corner  of 
High  and  Summer  Streets.” 

SEWALL  STREET. 

Among  the  roost  prominent  and  respectable  gentlemen 
in  Salem  two  hundred  years  ago  was  Major  Stephen 
Sewall.  He  belonged  to  the  class  of  people  described  by 
Governor  Hutchinson  as  persons  "  of  figure  and  estate.” 
He  was  a  fine  specimen  of  tiie  best  type  of  the  Puritan 
citizen.  His  portrait  is  in  possession  of  Mr.  George  R. 
Curwen,^  a  descendant,  and  shows  a  rather  portly  and 
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Wharf”  was  his  place  of  business.  He  was  very  active 
in  the  militia,  and  it  is  related  of  him  that  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  he  and  Captain  John  Turner,  —  also  a  distinguished 
and  wealthy  citizen  of  Salem, —  joined  in  a  small  naval 
expedition,  and  captured  a  gang  of  pirates  at  the  Isles  of 
Shoals,  and  brought  them  to  Salem,  whence  he  marched 
them  under  guard  to  Boston,  where  six  of  them  were 
hanged.  Piracy  was  not  uncommon  in  those  days,  and  it 
is  said  that  some  prominent  people  in  society  occasionally 
"  turned  an  honest  penny  ”  by  being  privy  to  these  enter¬ 
prises. 

Major  Sewall  was  a  brother  of  Judge  Samuel  Sewall  of 
Boston,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  diary,  which  por¬ 
trays  so  minutely  the  social  life  of  the  Puritans  of  those 
days,  and  which  has  gained  for  him  the  title  of  "the 
Pepys  of  early  New  England  history.”  Judge  Samuel 
Sewall  was  one  of  the  magistrates  who  tried  the  alleged 
witches,  and  afterwards  publicly  bewailed  his  folly  on 
those  occasions. 

Major  Stephen  Sewall  owned  a  large  tract  of  land 
adjoining  his  house,  extending  back  as  far  as  Federal 
street,  and  partly  touching  on  North  street.  In  the  middle 
of  this  lot  was  the  highest  land  in  the  then  settled  part  of 
Salem,  where  a  disused  Methodist  meeting-house  now 
stands,  and  where  the  old  Aqueduct  Company  had  a 
distributing  reservoir  to  supply  the  town  with  water. 
This  is  an  historical  spot.  The  earliest  settlers  of  the 
town  built  a  fort  here,  for  defence  against  the  Indians. 
This  elevation  commanded  the  only  land  approach  to  the 
settlement,  which  was  down  around  the  coves. 

This  fortification  was  called  the  block  house,  or  guard 
house.  It  was  built  upon  this  high  land  on  what  was 
called  in  those  days  the  "  Arbour  Lot.”  This  land  of 
Sewall  was  sold  in  1752  to  Judge  Lynde,  who  laid  out 
Lynde  street,  and  sold  a  lot  of  land  there  to  Captain 
James  Barr,  who  built  a  house  on  it,  which  is  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  one  of  his  descendants,  Mr.  George  R.  Curvven. 
In  the  deed  to  Barr,  Judge  Lynde  says  that  the  land  is 
"  part  of  the  Arbor  Lot  on  which  the  first  fort  in  Salem 
was  built,  more  than  120  years  ago.”  This  would  seem 
to  determine  the  antiquity  of  the  fort.  And  this  ancient 
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blockhouse,  Mr.  Felt  says,  was  sometimes  used  by  the 
Court  of  Assistants  when  they  met  to  transact  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  little  colony. 

Now  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that,  within  the  present  cen¬ 
tury ,  remains  of  this  old  guard  house  were  discovered,  just 
north  of  the  meeting-house.  In  digging  they  came  across 
the  foundations  of  a  chimney,  containing  a  fireplace  and 
oven,  in  good  order,  with  a  brick  hearth,  built  of  English 
bricks.  The  hearth  was  four  feet  below  the  original  sur¬ 
face,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  first  settlers, 
who  built  their  houses  low  and  partly  under  ground,  for 
warmth.  In  Major  Sewall’s  day  he  had  a  round  latticed 
arbor,  or  summer-house,  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  fort. 

Major  Sewall  was  also  a  Register  of  Probate  and  Clerk 
of  Courts  for  many  years,  and  always  held  in  high  esteem. 
He  seems  to  have  lived  in  the  best  style  of  those  days, 
and  entertained  very  generously.  In  1686,  one  John 
Dunton,  walked  down  to  Salem  from  Boston,  to  make  a 
few  calls,  and  stopped  at  the  Major’s  house.  He  wrote  to 
his  wife  saying,  "  the  entertainment  he  gave  me  was  truly 
noble  and  generous,  and  my  lodgings  so  extraordinary, 
both  with  respect  to  the  largeness  of  the  room  and  richness 
of  the  furniture  that  might  have  entertained  a  King.  So 
free  he  was  that  had  I  stayed  a  month  there  I  should  have 
been  welcomed  gratis.  He  lives  an  example  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  he  is  the  mirror  of  hospitality ;  and  neither  Abra¬ 
ham  nor  Lot  were  ever  more  kind  to  strangers.”  So 
much  for  the  Major’s  hospitality. 

Judge  Sewall’s  diary  contains  numerous  references  to 
his  visits  at  the  Major’s  house  in  Salem,  and  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  is  his  account  of  a  wedding  here,  which 
he  attended  in  1713.  The  occasion  was  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Aaron  Porter  and  Mrs.  Susan  Sewall,  and  the  services 
were  performed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Noyes  and  himself. 
There  were  many  young  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen 
present,  and  among  the  elderly  people  the  Judge  names 
Mr.  Hirst  and  wife,  Mr.  Blower,  Mr.  Prescot,  Mr.  Tufts, 
senior  and  junior,  Mesdames  Leverett,  Foxcroft,  Goff, 
and  Kitchen  —  a  select  company  of  those  days.  After 
the  ceremony  the  Rev.  Mr.  Noyes  made  a  prayer ;  and 
then  he  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  said  that,  "Love  was 
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the  8u»iir  to  sweeten  every  condition  in  the  married  re¬ 
lation.”  The  company  then  partook  of  sack-possit  and 
cake.  Sack-possit  .was  a  favorite  tipple,  made  of  ale,  and 
sack,  or  wine,  thickened  with  eggs  and  cream,  seasoned 
with  spices  and  sugar,  and  boiled  for  some  hours,  and  it 
was  extolled  as  a  "  very  pretty  drink  ”  for  festive  occa¬ 
sions. 

After  the  sack-possit  the  Judge  led  off  in  singing  five 
verses  of  the  45th  Psalm,  which,  he  says,  "1  set  to  Wind¬ 
sor  Tune,”  and  adds,  "  I  had  a  very  good  Turkey -Leather 
Psalm  Book  which  I  gave  to  the  bridegroom  saying,  I 
give  you  this  Psalm  Book  in  order  to  your  perpetuating 
this  song ;  and  I  would  have  you  pray  that  it  may  be  an 
introduction  to  our  singing  with  the  choir  above.” 

The  first  verse  thus  sung,  on  this  not  over-lively  occa¬ 
sion,  reads  as  follows :  "  All  thy  garments  smell  of 

myrrh,  and  aloes,  and  cassia,  out  of  the  ivory  palaces, 
whereby  they  have  made  thee  glad.” 

Major  Stephen  Sewall  died  Oct.  25,  1725,  and  was 
buried  with  unusual  pomp.  Gloves  were  furnished  in 
profusion  for  the  clergy  and  the  mourners,  the  bells  of 
the  town  were  tolled,  a  salute  was  fired  by  the  great  guns 
brought  up  from  the  fort  for  the  purpose,  and  "  generous 
libations  of  rum  and  wine  were  poured  to  his  memory.” 
The  body  was  buried  in  Broad  Street  Cemetery,  but  there 
is  no  monument.  A  picture  of  his  mansion  can  be  found 
in  the  Essex  Antiquarian  for  November  1899. 

ENGLISH  STREET. 

This  avenue,  formerly  English’s  Lane,  is  not  only  one 
of  the  oldest  of  our  public  ways,  but  is  associated  with 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  periods  in  our  local  history,  now 
so  remote  in  time  that  we  only  dimly  discern  its  outlines. 
Some  persons,  now  living,  remember  an  ancient  colonial 
mansion,  blackened  by  age,  abandoned  and  neglected  for 
many  years,  which  stood  on  the  eastern  corner  of  English 
and  Essex  streets.  This  was  known  as  the  "Old  English 
House,”  and  a  picture  of  it  is  preserved  in  the  Institute. 
Here  was  the  home,  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago, 
of  Salem’s  great  merchant,  Philip  English,  and  of  Mary 
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Hollingsworth,  his  wife,  and  here  they  lived  in  the  rude 
style  of  elegance  and  luxury  usual  in  tho  e  days.  For 
they  had  neither  paint  nor  paper  on  their  walls,  nor  car¬ 
pets  on  their  floors,  nor  china  on  their  tables,  but  were 
content  with  pewter  trenchers  and  wooden  platters ;  their 
house  was  but  half  warmed  and  dimly  lighted,  and  they 
lacked  very  many  of  the  household  conveniences  which 
are  now  thought  essential. 

Dr.  Bentley  says  of  this  old  house  that  "  it  had  rich  and 
numerous  ornaments  in  the  highly  gothic  style.”  In 
Cheever’s  notes  on  the  life  of  Philip  English,  which  I 
mainly  follow,  it  is  stated  that,  it  was  one  of  those  ancient 
mansion  houses  for  which  Salem  was  once  noted,  a  ven¬ 
erable,  many-gabled,  solid  structure,  with  projecting 
stories  and  porches.  It  was  taken  down  in  1833,  as  it 
had  become  dangerous,  and  there  was  found  a  secret  roomi 
in  the  garret,  supposed  to  have  been  built  after  the  witch¬ 
craft  furor  as  a  temporary  resort  in  case  of  a  second  out¬ 
cry. 

The  picture  in  the  Institute  shows  a  little  shop  in  the 
corner  of  the  building,  on  Essex  street.  This  may  have 
been  Mr.  English’s  store,  or,  quite  as  likely,  it  was  a 
variety  shop  kept  by  his  wife.  For,  as  Mr.  Upham 
relates,  "  instances  were  not  uncommon  from  an  early 
period  in  this  part  of  the  country  for  matrons  of  the  most 
respectable  families  to  conduct  a  business  in  little  shops 
in  the  front  room  of  houses.  There  were  many  such  in 
Salem,  and  they  contributed  largely  to  the  thrift  and 
prosperity  of  particular  families.”  A  few  years  since 
there  were  several  of  these  house-shops  remaining,  with 
their  wooden  shutters  put  up  for  the  last  time  years  ago, 
but  I  recall  only  one  now,  that  in  the  Narbonne  house, 
on  Essex  street. 

Philip  English  arrived  in  Salem  some  time  before  1670, 
a  poor,  friendless,  riin-away  youth,  from  the  Isle  of 
Jersey.  He  seems  to  have  been  taken  in,  as  an  act  of 
compassion,  by  Mrs.  Elinor  Hollingsworth,  then  the  host¬ 
ess  of  the  famous  "  Blue-Anchor  Tavern,”  not  far  from 
the  junction  of  English  and  Derby  streets.  She  employed 

>  Otlier  ancient  buildings  contained  secret  apartments  the  real  use  of  which 
is  unknown. 
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him  for  several  years,  and,  by  and  by,  he  married  her 
daughter  Mary,  and  was  in  command  of  a  vessel  trading 
in  fish  to  his  native  Isle  of  Jersey.  Then  he  was  a  mer¬ 
chant,  and  on  the  highway  to  success.  He  soon  became 
rich.  About  1690  he  had  twenty-one  vessels  at  one  time 
at  home  and  in  foreign  ports.  He  had  a  wharf  and  ware¬ 
houses  at  Point  of  Rocks,  and  owned  fourteen  dwellings, 
besides  his  own  mansion.  Some  of  these  dwellings  were 
at  Point  of  Rocks. 

There  were  other  large  merchants  in  town  at  the  same 
time,  among  them.  Col.  John  Turner,  Benjamin  Marston, 
James  Lindall,  Timothy  Lindall,  Thomas  Plaisted,  John 
Higginson,  Stephen  Sewall,  Benjamin  and  William  Pick- 
man,  George  Corwin,  William  Bowditch,  William  Pick¬ 
ering,  Benjamin,  William,  John  and  Samuel  Brown,  and 
Richard  Derby.  These  are  names  of  persons  by  them¬ 
selves  and  their  descendants  very  closely  connected  with 
the  wealth  and  fame  of  Salem,  then  and  since.  But 
Philip  English  seems  to  have  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
commercial  class  in  his  day  in  successful  enterprise.  But 
in  other  respects  he  was  inferior,  as  he  lacked  the  educa¬ 
tion  and  high  manners  of  many  of  his  associates.  Mrs. 
English  was  much  superior  to  him  in  these  respects.  She 
was  a  Hollingsworth,  and  had  been  highly  educated, having 
been  a  pupil  of  Madame  Piedmonte,  a  distinguished  in¬ 
structress  in  Boston.  Dr.  Bentley  says  she  was  "the 
ornament  of  the  family.”  It  has  come  down  to  us  that 
she  was  haughty  and  aristocratic,  but  this  may  have  been 
only  sharing  in  the  lofty  manner  of  the  higher  class  of 
that  time,  when  distinctions  of  rank  were  set  up  and  re¬ 
garded  to  a  degree  of  which  we  can  hardly  conceive. 

And  here  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Salem  has  had  two 
periods  of  commercial  greatness  and  renown.  First,  in 
the  colonial  days  of  Philip  English,  say  from  1650  to 
1750 — a  hundred  years  of  great  prosperity.  And  again 
in  the  sixty  years  following  the  Revolution, —  a  period  of 
even  more  distinguished  prosperity.  The  first  commer¬ 
cial  expansion  was  in  the  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  second  with  the  East  Indies.  In  both  of  these,  large 
fortunes  were  made  and  noted  families  established. 

Philip  English  was  a  zealous  Episcopalian,  but  his  wife 
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was  a  member  of  the  First  Church.  He  gave  the  land  on 
St.  Peter  street  upon  which  the  first  Episcopal  church 
was  built.  In  1725,  when  he  was  seventy-five  years  old, 
and  had  been  a  leading  merchant  for  half  a  century,  he 
was  put  into  Salem  jail  for  refusing  to  pay  taxes  to  sup¬ 
port  the  East  Church,  as  the  law  then  required. 

When  the  witchcraft  madness  seized  the  community,  in 
1692,  Mr.  English  and  his  wife  were  both  cried  out  upon, 
arrested  and  imprisoned.  It  is  said  that  Mrs.  English 
was  confined  in  the  second  story  of  a  tavern,  not  far 
east  of  the  First  Church,  called  "  the  Cat  and  Wheel.” 
The  populace  immediately  broke  into  "English’s  Great 
House,”  as  it  was  called,  and  literally  stole  the  entire 
contents  —  furniture,  fixtures  and  household  goods.  At 
the  same  time  the  public  authorities  seized  the  merchan¬ 
dise  in  his  warehouse  at  Point  of  Rocks,  valued  at  £1183. 
The  Englishes  were  carried  to  Boston  and  lodged  in  the 
jail  there,  whence,  by  connivance  of  persons  in  high  sta¬ 
tion,  but  after  nine  weeks  detention,  they  escaped  to  New 
York,  where  they  remained  until  the  next  year. 

The  winter  following  the  witchcraft  proceedings  was 
one  of  great  severity  in  Salem,  and  Mr.  English  returned 
good  for  evil  by  sending  on  a  hundred  barrels  of  flour 
from  New  York  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  poor.  The 
next  year,  1693,  the  family  returned  to  Salem  and  were 
received  with  open  arms.  There  were  public  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  joy,  a  bonfire  in  the  evening,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Noyes,  of  the  First  Church,  who  had  been  active  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  witchcraft  madness,  made  an  address  of  wel¬ 
come.  Such  was  the  revulsion  of  public  feeling  from  the 
senseless  frenzy  which  prevailed  a  year  before.  But 
Mrs.  English  returned,  to  speedily  end  her  days,  having 
contracted  consumption  in  the  cold  jail.  She  had  the 
sympathy  of  her  neighbors,  and  every  material  aid,  but 
could  not  be  saved.  She  died  in  1694,  aged  42  years,  a 
victim  of  the  cruel  persecution  of  1692.  There  comes 
down  to  us  from  those  distant  days  the  name  of  no  woman 
so  distinguished  for  abilities  and  accomplishments  as  Mary 
English. 

Mr.  English  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  86,  enjoying 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  community,  and  holding 
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many  offices  of  trust.  He  died  in  1736,  and  was  buried 
in  St.  Peter’s  churchyard. 

BECKET  STREET. 

In  the  early  days  Becket’s  Lane  ran  from  "  Lambert’s 
corner  in  Bow  Street  to  the  South  River.”  It  ended  at  a 
beach,  known  for  years  as  Becket’s  Beach.  Here  ivas 
the  principal  ship-yard  of  Salem  for  a  long  period.  Ves¬ 
sels  were  built  at  other  places,  at  Winter  Island,  on  the 
Neck,  in  the  cove  at  the  foot  of  Elm  street,  at  Sw'eet’s 
Cove,  foot  of  Creek  street,  at  the  Mills  on  the  North 
River,  at  Stage  Point  on  the  South  River,  and  elsewhere , 
hut  it  is  safe  to  say  that  more  vessels  were  built  by  the 
Beckets  than  at  any  other  point. 

John  Becket  was  a  ship-builder  in  Salem  as  early  as 
1655.  Retire  Becket,  in  1818,  launched  his  last  hull,  a 
brig,  on  nearly  the  same  spot  of  the  original  ship-yard. 
Thus,  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  this  single  fam¬ 
ily  supplied  our  merchants  with  sailing  craft  which  made 
Salem  known  as  a  commercial  port  throughout  the  world. 
To  name  their  employers  would  be  to  enumerate  the  mer¬ 
chants  who  contributed  to  our  prosperity  through  five 
generations,  the  houses  of  Crowninshield,  Derby,  West, 
Gardner,  Silsbee,  Stone,  Fisk,  Thorndike,  Nichols  and 
others  less  known. 

Mr.  William  Leavitt  published  a  list  of  twenty-five 
vessels  built  by  Retire  Becket  alone,  between  the  years 
1784  and  1818  —  only  a  fifth  part  of  the  business  life  of 
the  family  in  Salem.  Some  of  these  were  distinguished 
for  speed  and  general  excellence,  regarded  as  masterpieces 
of  skillful  workmanship,  such  as  the  ships  Mount  Vernon, 
Active,  Hazard,  Margaret,  America  and  the  brigantines 
Cleopatra’s  Barge  and  the  Becket.  The  Cleopatra’s  Barge, 
built  for  Capt.  George  Crowninshield,  was  famous,  both 
in  Europe  and  America,  not  only  for  the  costand  elegance 
of  her  furnishings  —  a  marvel  of  sumptuousness  for  those 
days  —  but  because  of  her  admirable  qualities  as  a  boat. 
She  was  everywhere  acknowledged  to  he  one  of  the  best 
built  vessels  in  the  world.  The  brigantine  Becket,  which 
followed  the  Barge,  was  built  for  John  Crowninshield, 
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and  was  named  by  him  in  honor  of  her  distinguished 
builder.  It  is  said  that  the  Becket  was  one  of  the  best 
specimens  of  ship-carpentry  ever  launched  from  the  stocks, 
here  or  elsewhere. 

How  many  vessels  were  built  by  the  Beckets  who  pre¬ 
ceded  Retire,  during  the  previous  130  years,  will  never 
be  known,  but  the  number  must  have  been  very  large. 
Most  of  them,  to  be  sure,  were  small  in  dimensions,  when 
compared  with  the  monsters  of  the  deep  which  now 
traverse  the  oceans,  but  they  served  the  purposes  of  their 
owners,  and  the  needs  of  the  times.  The  largest,  built 
by  Retire  Becket  for  George  Crowninshield  &  Sons,  was 
the  very  celebrated  ship  America,  of  473  tons,  whose 
brilliant  career  in  the  war  of  1812  has  been  often 
recounted. 

John  Becket,  the  first  builder,  erected  in  1655,  the 
house,  then  opposite  the  beach,  now  known  as  No.  11 
Becket  avenue,  wherein  the  family  lived  until  the  death 
of  Retire,  in  1831.  Of  course  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  houses 
in  the  city,  a  colonial  house  with  overhanging  second 
story  and  a  front  porch  —  one  of  the  few  of  those  relics 
now  extant.  A  model  of  it  is  on  exhibition  in  the  Essex 
Institute. 

TURNER  STREET. 

This  highway  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  our 
ancient  town,  if  its  romantic  story  could  be  adequately 
told.  It  commemorates  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
families  in  Salem’s  history,  but  of  whose  members  little  re¬ 
mains  on  record.  Four  generations  of  Turners,  four 
Johns  in  succession,  were  wealthy  merchants,  and  prom¬ 
inent  in  onr  civil,  military  and  mercantile  life.  Turner’s 
Lane,  before  Derby  street  was  laid  out,  ran  from  "Murray’s 
corner  on  Bow  street  to  the  South  River.”  The  family 
lived  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  "House  of  the  Seven 
Gables.”  It  is  not  clear  who  built  this  ancient  mansion, 
but  the  date  of  1662,  on  an  iron  fire-back,  still  in  the  house, 
fixes  the  time  of  its  erection.  Soon  after  that  Captain 
John  Turner  was  living  in  it. 

This  house,  like  so  many  of  that  period,  was  built  in 
parts.  Captain  John  lived  in  the  original  part,  comprising 
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two  large  lower  rooms,  two  chambers  corresponding, 
and  finished  rooms  in  the  attics.  There  was  a  lean-to, 
but  when  this  was  put  on  is  unknown  —  perhaps  in  the 
beginning.  The  stud  is  very  low,  about  seven  feet,  so 
that  most  persons  can  easily  touch  the  ceiling.  The  sec¬ 
ond  story  overhung  the  first,  but  has  since  been  built 
down  to  a  uniform  surface,  to  suit  modern  taste. 

The  ferry  to  Marblehead  started  at  the  foot  of  the 
lane  and  in  front  of  the  house,  and  tradition  says  that 
Captain  John  Turner  was  the  first  ferryman  —  probably 
the  owner,  but  not  the  oarsman.  The  ferry  had  previously 
run  from  "  Butts  Point,”  on  the  Neck,  close  by  the  Fibre 
Works.  The  channel  of  the  river  then  ran  near  the  shore 
at  the  foot  of  Turner  street,  but  was  afterwards,  by  the 
building  of  Derby  wharf,  turned  far  out  into  the  harbor. 
A  public  way,  twelve  feet  wide,  was  between  Captain 
Turner’s  land  and  the  water.  Such  a  public  way  was 
reserved  in  the  earliest  grants  of  land  by  the  town,  on  the 
banks  of  both  the  North  and  South  rivers,  all  the  way  up 
and  down.  That  little  piece  of  street  called  "Becket 
Avenue,”  in  front  of  the  Becket  house,  is  undoubtedly  a 
remaining  part  of  this  public  way.  Other  remaining 
pieces  of  a  corresponding  way  on  the  North  river  may  be 
seen  in  the  streets  known  as  "  Smith  Street  ’’and  "  March 
Street  Court.”  These  interesting  bits  of  colonial  road 
carry  us  back  to  the  very  times  of  Conant,  Endecott  and 
Higginson. 

Beyond  the  road  in  front  of  Captain  Turner’s  land  was 
a  causeway,  "  for  men,  carts  and  beasts,”  built  out  over 
the  flats  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers  by  the  ferry. 
The  fare  was  2^.  The  oflSce  of  the  ferry  was  in  the  front 
part  of  "  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,”  where  traces 
of  the  counter  still  remain.  Hero  was  where  the  ferry¬ 
man  got  his  pay,  and  where  the  passengers  got  their  grog 
to  fortify  them  during  the  voyage  across  the  harbor.  This 
little  front  room  was  also  the  "  little  shop  ”  of  Hepzibah 
Pyncheon,  of  which  Hawthorne  tells  us ;  with  its  ginger¬ 
bread  elephants  leaning  against  the  window-pane,  and  its 
troops  of  leaden  dragoons  galloping  along  the  shelves. 

Captain  John  Turner  was  a  representative  in  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court,  and  had  command  of  a  troop  in  the  militia. 
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He  served  against  the  Indians,  and  against  the  French,  in 
the  expedition  to  capture  Canada.  In  1703,  as  Felt’s 
Annals  tell  us,  "  Captain  John  Turner  went  to  Andover 
to  hunt  Indians  with  his  troop.”  He  seems  to  have  been 
a  skillful  hunter  of  this  sort  of  game,  for  his  great-grand¬ 
daughter  used  to  relate  that  the  family  for  years  pre¬ 
served  some  half-a-dozen  scalps  taken  in  that  raid.  It  is 
a  pity  these  memorials  of  our  ancestors  were  not  kept  to 
adorn  the  shelves  of  the  Institute,  or  to  dangle  from  the 
ceiling  of  "  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables.” 

When  the  first  Turner  died  he  left  a  large  property, 
and  his  second  son  inherited  a  goodly  share  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  occupy  the  old  house.  This  John  acquired  the 
titles  of  Honorable  and  Colonel.  The  latter  was  his 
because  he  commanded  the  local  regiment,  and  the  former 
because  he  was  one  of  His  Majesty’s  Council  and  a  great 
man  generally.  Colonel  John  enlarged  the  homestead 
by  adding  a  tine,  spacious  room  on  the  southern  end,  and 
a  chamber  overhead,  of  the  same  ample  dimensions.  He 
probably  altered  the  whole  exterior  of  the  house.  He 
paved  a  walkway  from  the  front  door  to  the  shore  road 
with  cobble-stones  brought  from  Baker’s  Island.  Por¬ 
tions  of  this  paving  are  still  there,  below  the  surface. 
His  father,  Captain  John,  had  leased  Baker’s  Island  in 
1678,  for  1000  years,  and  afterwards  bought  the  fee  for 
£130.  In  the  very  last  j’^ears  of  his  life  this  distinguished 
gentleman,  Colonel  John,  built  an  elegant  and  costly 
dwelling  on  Essex  street,  nearly  opposite  Central,  known 
in  our  day  as  the  Mansion  House,  and  used  as  a  hotel. 
Some  parts  of  it  are  still  preserved  in  the  building  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Almy,  Bigelow  and  Washburn  Company. 
Colonel  and  Honorable  John  Turner  died  in  1742,  and 
was  doubtless  buried  with  distinguished  honors.  He  left 
a  child  named  John,  who  was  Naval  officer  in  Salem  just 
before  the  Revolution,  and  who  himself  left  a  son  John, 
who  was  a  sea-captain,  and  commanded  the  ship  Frank¬ 
lin  of  Salem,  20  guns,  during  that  war. 

"  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  ”  passed  from  the 
Turners  to  the  Ingersoll  family,  another  of  the  old  fami¬ 
lies  of  Salem,  wealthy  and  respectable,  and  engaged  in 
commercial  pursuits.  The  last  of  this  family.  Miss  Susan 
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Ingersoll,  died  a  few  years  since,  at  an  advanced  age.  In 
her  youth  she  was  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  accom¬ 
plishments,  and  was  a  prominent  figure  in  the  best  society 
of  Salem.  She  is  said  to  be  a  character  in  Hawthorne’s 
romance  under  the  name  of  Alice  Pyncheon. 

"A  portrait  of  this  young  lady,”  says  Hawthorne, 

"  painted  by  a  Venetian  artist,  and  left  by  her  father  in 
England,  is  said  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  and  to  be  now  pi-eserved  at  (>liatsworth  ; 
not  on  account  of  any  association  with  the  original,  but 
for  its  high  value  as  a  picture  and  the  high  character  of 
beauty  in  the  countenance.  If  ever  there  was  a  lady  born 
and  set  apart  from  the  world’s  vulgar  mass  by  a  certain 
gentle  and  cold  stateliness  it  was  this  very  Alice  Pyncheon . 
Yet  there  was  the  womanly  mixture  in  her,  the  tender¬ 
ness,  or,  at  least,  the  tender  capabilities.”  She  was 
familiarly  known  as  the  "  duchess  ”  by  Hawthorne  and  the 
other  habitues  of  the  old  mansion,  who  were  drawn  there 
by  her  attractive  personality.  In  her  day  the  house  had 
been  the  scene  of  many  gay  parties,  and  was  noted  for 
its  hospitality.  In  1813,  a  distinguished  party  was  given 
here  in  honor  of  Captain  George  Crowninshield  and  the 
officers  who  had  brought  from  Halifax  to  Salem  the  bodies 
of  Captain  Lawrence  and  Lieutenant  Ludlow,  the  gallant 
officers  who  lost  their  lives  on  the  frigate  Chesapeake  in 
her  unfortunate  battle  with  the  English  frigate  Shannon. 
With  the  departure  of  Miss  Ingersoll  the  old  house  passed 
into  the  common-place,  and  was  thenceforth  interesting 
because  of  its  antiquity,  its  historic  celebrity,  and  the 
personal  memories  which  cluster  about  it. 

The  inventory  of  the  estate  of  the  "  Honorable  John 
Turner,  Esquire,”  as  the  record  in  the  Probate  Office 
styles  him,  is  extraordinary.  It  is  very  minute  and  vol¬ 
uminous,  and  shows  that  he  owned  almost  every  descrip¬ 
tion  of  property,  and  even  a  superabundance  of  all  articles 
of  necessity  or  luxury.  His  silver-plate  was  valued  at 
£534.  His  pewter-plate  at  £65.  He  left  real  estate, 
vessels,  lands  in  other  towns,  a  wharf  and  two  warehouses 
at  foot  of  Turner’s  street,  one  for  ”  molasses  ”  only,  and 
a  vast  supply  of  cloths,  clothing  and  household  goods. 
Among  other  curious  items  are  the  following : 
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Remains  of  a  warehouse  brought  from  Winter  Island. 
‘1  negro  man  named  Titus  £85 

1  negro  woman  named  Rebecca  95 

1  negro  man  named  Lewis  130 

58  acres  of  land  at  Baker’s  Island  1526 

Half  the  Town  House  cellar  60 

The  whole  estate  was  valued  at  £10,752-17-8^,  an 
extremely  large  fortune  at  that  time. 

The  homestead  of  the  Turners,  which  so  long  distin¬ 


guished  Turner  Lane,  where  the  wealth  and  fashion  of  the 
town  were  wont  to  congregate,  is  likely  to  be  preserved 
longer  than  any  of  the  ancient  and  historic  edifices,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  been  immortalized  by  Hawthorne. 

It  seems  to  me  almost  impossible  to  resist  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  this  interesting  habitation  is  the  scene  of  this 
marvellous  tale  of  "  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,” 
although  I  am  aware  that  this  is  disputed.  The  premises 
correspond  in  several  details  with  the  author’s  vivid 
description.  An  examination  of  the  roof,  on  the  inside, 
discloses  the  outlines  of  the  original  gables,  and  there  were 
seven  of  them.  One  of  the  "  spiracled  chimnies  ”  has 
been  taken  down,  but  the  other  is  preserved.  Hepzibah’s 
little  shop  is  in  front  of  the  house  with  the  door  upon  the 
street  ns  described.  The  remains  of  the  Pyncheon  elm 
are  still  by  the  porch, where  they  should  be,  and  old  Maule’s 
well  is  still  in  the  garden.  The  numerous  pilgrims  who 
visit  this  shrine,  book  in  hand,  are  generally  impressed 
with  the  correspondence  of  the  place  and  the  story,  and 
that,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  here  is  the  source  of 
Hawthorne’s  inspiration.  It  is  true  that  Hawthorne  said 
that  he  depicted  no  particular  house,  and  said  in  the  pref¬ 
ace,  that  "the  book  may  be  read  strictly  as  a  romance,  hav¬ 
ing  a  great  deal  more  to  do  with  the  clouds  overhead ,  than 
with  any  portion  of  the  soil  of  Essex  County.”  I  recall 
also  that,  in  the  preface  to  the  Scarlet  Letter,  he  said  of 
Hester  Prynne  that  he  found,  in  a  lumber-room  of  the 
Salem  Custom  House,  "  the  records  of  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  this  singular  woman  for  most  of  which  the 

>  Slavery  continued  in  Salem  until  after  the  Revolution.  It  is  estimated  that  at 
that  time  there  were  a  hundred  slaves  in  town. 
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reader  is  referred  to  the  story  entitled  '  The  Scarlet  Let¬ 
ter.’  ”  But  these  statements  must  not  be  read  too  literally. 
Romancers,  as  well  as  poets,  are  allowed  a  certain  literary 
license.  Hawthorne  was  the 

“  Ingenious  dreamer  in  whose  w'ell-told  tale 

Sweet  Action  and  sweet  truth  alike  prevail.” 

When  he  wrote  "  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,”  no 
such  edifice  as  he  so  graphically  delineated  could  be  found 
in  Salem.  He  did  in  fact  describe  a  fashion  of  dwellings 
which  were  built  in  the  long  ago,  of  which,  however,  the 
Turner  House  was  one.  He  had  never  beholden  such  a 
structure,  but  his  mind’s  eye  saw,  and  enables  us  also  to 
see,  an  ideal  and  picturesque  colonial  habitation,  ”  The 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables,”  the  Pyncheon  House,  as  it 
was  when  the  Turners  lived  in  it. 

In  support  of  the  view  here  adopted  concerning  the 
claims  of  the  Turner  house  to  be  considered  as  "  The  House 
of  the  Seven  Gables,”  I  am  permitted  to  use  the  following 
letter  from  the  late  Horace  Ingersoll  to  Hon.  W.  D. 
Northend,  now  first  published. 

"Some  time  in  the  month  of  May  A.  D.  1840,  beinir  then 
in  Philadelphia  [the  writer  was  then  pastor  of  St.  Mark’s 
Episcopal  Church],  I  received  a  letter  from  Hawthorne, 
in  which  among  other  things  he  said,  'The  day  after  the 
great  storm  in  March,  I  went  with  David  Roberts,  to 
make  a  call  on  "the  Duchess”  ’  (a  term  which  he  always 
used  when  speaking  of  his  cousin,  the  late  Miss  Ingersoll), 
’  at  the  old  house  in  Turner  Street,  to  learn  how  she 
weathered  the  gale.  I  had,’  he  wrote,  'a  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  pleasant  visit,  and  among  other  things,  in  speaking 
of  the  old  house  she  said  it  has  had  in  the  history  of  its 
changes  and  alterations,  .seven  gables.  The  expression 
was  new  and  struck  me  very  forcibly ;  I  think  I  shall 
make  something  of  it.  I  expressed  a  wish  to  go  all  over 
the  house ;  she  assented  and  I  repaired  to  the  attic,  and 
there  was  no  corner  or  dark  hole  I  did  not  peep  into.  I 
could  readily  make  out  five  gables ;  and  on  returning  to 
the  parlor,  I  inquired  where  the  two  remaining  galiles 
were  placed ;  the  information  I  received  was  that  the 
remaining  gables  were  on  the  north  side,  and  that  when 
Colonel  Turner  became  the  owner  of  the  house  he 
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removed  the  "  lean-to  ”  on  which  were  the  missing  gables, 
and  made  amends  by  placing  three  gables  on  the  L  or  ad¬ 
dition  which  he  made  on  the  south  side  of  the  house  ;  the 
mark  of  beams  still  remains  in  the  studding  to  show 
precisely  where  they  were.  On  my  return,  after  the  ex- 
plor.'ition  I  had  made  of  the  old  structure,  the  "  Duchess  ” 
said  to  me,  "why  don’t  you  write  something?”  'lhave  no 
subject  to  write  about.’  "Oh,  there  are  subjects  enough ; 
write  about  that  old  chair,”  pointing  to  a  high  backed  old 
chair  in  the  room,  "  it  is  an  old  Puritan  relic,  and  you  can 
make  a  biographical  sketch  of  each  old  Puritan  who  be¬ 
came  in  succession  the  owner  of  the  chair.”  It  was  a  good 
suggestion  and  I  have  made  use  of  it  under  the  name  of 
"Grandfather’s  Chair.”  It  will  be  a  child’s  book,  and  I 
have  nearly  completed  it  as  you  may  see  when  you  come 
from  Philadelphia.  ’ 

"  I  came  from  Philadelphia  in  June,  1840,  and  before 
leaving  Boston  for  Salem,  I  made  a  visit  to  Hawthorne  at 
his  room  in  the  house  of  George  S.  Hillard,  on  Pinckney 
street.  Hawthorne  Avas 'at  home’ and  on  the  table  in  the 
centre  of  the  room  lay  the  manuscript  of '  Grandhither’s 
Chair’  finished  and  ready  for  the  printer.  It  was  a  habit 
with  HaAvthorne,  after  he  had  finished  or  published  a 
work,  or  stoiy,  to  leave  it  to  its  fate,  and  think  no  more 
about  it,  and  it  Avas  so  in  this  case  ;  his  Avhole  talk  Avas 
noAv  about '  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables.’  '  It  was  just 
Avhat  I  wanted  and  I  shall,’  he  said,  'make  something  of 
it  that  I  believe  will  be  interesting  and  efiective.  ’  What 
he  meant  by  the  last  Avord  I  never  could  learn,  although 
I  often  alluded  to  it.  I  once  inquired  if  he  was  thinking 
of  higher  prices  for  his  Avorks.  I  obtained  an  aiisAver 
something  like  this,  —  if  I  should  write,  as  1  intend  to,  a 
story  with  this  title,  I  mean  to  IniA'e  AV'hat  I  think  is  its 
full  value. 

"Having  heard  HaAvthorne  express  his  feeling  and  pleas¬ 
ure  at  having  obtained  a  subject  for  '  stra^^  thoughts,’  as 
was  one  of  his  expressions  in  his  delight  over  AV'hat  prom¬ 
ised  to  be  a  fruitful  theme,  I  made  my  Avay  home,  and  there 
learned  from  the  '  Duchess,  ’  her  recollections  of  the  mat¬ 
ter.  She  said  he  seemed  perfectly  infatuated  with  the 
AA'ords  of  her  remarks '  House  of  the  Seven  Gables.’  She 
spoke  of  his  saying  '  It  is  just  what  I  wanted.  ’  '  I  think 
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from  his  manner  and  words,’  she  said,  'that  he  has  a 
story,  perhaps  a  novel  in  preparation  which  he  wishes  to 
publish,  and  in  which  he  does  not  wish  the  name  of  the 
story  shall  convey  any  information,  as  to  the  incidents  and 
catastrophe  of  the  romance.  ’ 

"In  my  conversation  with  Mr.  David  Roberts,  he  re¬ 
peated  precisely  the  same  account  of  the  visit  of  himself 
and  Hawthorne  to  the  house  on  Turner  street,  as  I  had 
heard  from  Hawthorne,  and  his  cousin,  'the  Duchess,’  as 
he  always  called  her ;  with  this  little  supplement  by  Mr. 
Roberts;  he  says  'on  leaving  the  house,  we,’  that  is, 
Hawthorne  and  himself,  '  had  gone  about  half  way  up 
Turner  street,  when  Hawthorne  suddenly  stopped,  say¬ 
ing,  "  I  must  make  a  note  of  that  or  I  may  forget  it,  ”  and 
taking  from  his  vest  pocket  a  very  small  memorandum 
book,  he  wrote, "  Seven  Gables  or  House  of  Seven  Gables,’’ 
saying  at  the  same  time,  "I  would  not  have  missed  this 
visit  to  the  Duchess  for  anything.  She  has  started  a  host 
of  new  ideas,  and  I  am  going  right  to  work  on  some  of 
them.’’  The  story  of '  Grandfather’s  Chair’  was  the  imme¬ 
diate  result  and  'The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables’  followed 
some  ten  years  afterwards,  in  1850,  but  it  was  written  while 
he  occupied  the  house  in  Mall  street.  It  was  written  at 
odd  times,  when  he  felt  in  the  vein,  as  he  called  it.  This 
and  the  '  Scarlet  Letter  ’  were  written,  both,  in  Mall 
street,  during  the  years  1846-7  and  8.  The  preface  to 
the  '  Siparlet  Letter  ’  was  written  after  leaving  the  Salem 
Custom  House,  about  1849  or  50. 

"In  the  story  of  'The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,’  Haw¬ 
thorne  alludes  to  a  large  tree.  There  was  at  that  time,  in 
1840,  one  of  the  largest  elm  trees  in  Salem,  at  the  west 
end  of  the  garden.  It  has  been  cut  down  to  make  room 
tor  a  dwelling  house.  All  the  other  trees  around  the 
house  have  been  planted  there  by  me  since  1843.  It  was 
a  most  cheerless  looking  place  before  these  trees  relieved 
the  barren  waste  around  the  house. 

"The  original  house  was  intended  for  a  ferry  house  ;  a 
ferry  having  been  established  between  Marblehead  and 
Salem,  and  singular  enough  Richard  Ingersoll  was 
appointed  ferryman.  Richard  Ingersoll  subsequently 
removed  to  Beverlj*.  The  will  of  the  wife  of  Richard 
Ingersoll,  written  by  Governor  Endecott,  is  among  the 
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Records  of  Probate  Court.  In  this  will  Richard  luger- 
soll  leaves  his  best  feather  bed  to  his  wife,  I  suppose  to 
console  her  in  her  affliction  and  widowhood,  but  the  widow 
found  other  sources  of  consolation  for  she  soon  after  mar¬ 
ried  a  man  named  Haynes,  and  both  removed  to  Hartford, 
Conn.  Richard  lugersoll  came  from  Bedfordshire,  Eng., 
in  1630,  and  died  about  1642.  The  old  ferry  house  must 
have  been  a  different  building  from  the  present '  House  of 
the  Seven  Gables,’  as  the  present  house  was  built  in  1662, 
twenty  years  after  the  death  of  the  first  appointed  ferry¬ 
man,  Richard  Ingersoll.  About  1780,  a  descendant  of 
Richard  Ingersoll,  Captain  Samuel  Ingersoll,  became  the 
owner,  buying  the  estate  from  the  heirs  of  Colonel  John 
Turner. 

"The  old  house.  No.  34  Turner  street,  has  now  been  fully 
ventilated,  and  in  all  its  history  and  mutations,  extending 
back  in  the  dim  and  misty  past  to  the  year  1662,  a  period 
of  two  hundred  and  thirty  years,  lacking  a  few  months, 
and  through  all  this  long  and  dreary  time,  not  one  soli¬ 
tary  document,  writing  or  tradition  connecting  the  old 
house  with  poetry  or  romance,  tale  or  stoiy  can  be  found. 
Even  through  all  that  scene  of  human  depravity  and 
iniquity,  called  the  delusion  of  the  Salem  Witchcraft,  the 
old  house  stood  alone,  safe  in  its  obscurity.  Among  the 
different  and  successive  owners,  was  Colonel  John  Turner. 
This  owner  made  havoc  of  the  old  house.  He  took  down 
the  northern  part  whereon  were  two  gables,  but  he  made 
compensation  by  erecting  an  addition  to  the  house  on  the 
southern  side  on  which  he  located  three  gables. 

"When  I  was  a  small  boy,  '  the  story  ran,’  that  Colonel 
Turner  built  the  southern  L  or  addition,  to  celebrate  the 
nuptial  feast  of  the  marriage  of  his  son  with  Miss  Mary 
Kitchen,  the  belle  of  the  village.  This  wedding  seems  to 
come  nearest  of  anything  to  the  poetry  or  romance,  that  is 
found  in  the  annals  of '  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables.’  ” 

This  interesting  letter  seems  to  make  quite  clear  the 
real  connection  of  the  Turner  house  with  the  title  of 
Hawthorne’s  stoiy\ 

I  here  conclude.  There  are  other  streets  which  might 
interest  the  students  of  our  local  history,  notably.  Broad, 
Chestnut,  St.  Peter  and  Bridge  streets,  but  they  do  not 
come  within  the  limits  of  the  present  paper. 


A  CONTEMPORARY  LETTER  WRITTEN  FROM 
FORT  SEW  ALL  IN  MARBLEHEAD 


TO  THE 

GLRXET  FORT  XEAR  PLYMOUTH  DETAILING  THE  "  SANDY 
BAY  SURPRISE  ”  OF  SEPTEMBER  5,  1814, 

WITH  OTHER  MATTERS. 


Fort  Sewall  Sept‘  12^'  1814 

Brother  Soldier 

Yours  of  the  4th.  inst.  I  have  received,  informing  me 
of  your  Situation  at  the  Gurnet,  which  I  was  not  disa- 
pointed  to  hear.  I  think  you  are  not  quite  so  agreeably 
situated  as  when  at  Fort  Sewall,  from  the  description 
which  Lieut  Pope  gives  of  it,  but  you  must  make  the 
best  of  it  as  from  appearances  your  tarry  there  is  but 
short.  Your  Wife  &  family  enjoys  good  health  &  we  all 
remain  pretty  much  the  same  as  when  you  left,  accepting 
M''  Thomas  Dixey  who  Departed  this  Life  yesterday 
morning  at  10  a.  m.,  and  his  remains  deposited  at  5  p.  m., 
a  very  sudden  Death  ;  he  Visited  the  Garrison  on  Wednes¬ 
day  &  was  out  on  friday  preceding  his  Death. 

On  Monday  Evening  of  the  5th  inst.  the  Enimie,  con¬ 
sisting  of  3  barges,  landed  at  Sandy  Bay  &  catcht  them  a 
Napping  &  took  all  in  the  Fort  prisoners,  but  providen¬ 
tially  allarmed  the  town  which  caused  the  ringing  of  the 
bell  &  firing  of  allarm  Guns,  at  which  they  made  the  best 
of  their  way  of,  with  their  prisoners,  after  getting  a  certain 
distance  of,  they  fired  from  one  of  the  barges  at  the  Meet¬ 
ing  house,  the  second  shot  drove  the  bows  of  the  boat  out 
&  set  them  all  swimming,  the  Americans,  with  12  of  the 
Enimie,  swam  to  the  shore  but  have  since  been  smuggled 
of  by  some  of  their  Friends  —  on  the  10  inst.  at  10  p.  m. 
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this  town  was  alarmed ;  the  Phaselus,  Commanded  by 
Benjamin  Andrews,  paft  Fort  Pickering,  was  hailed,  re¬ 
fused  to  answer ;  they  fired  2-18  pound  shot  but  without 
Eflfect.  Capt.  Green  despatch  a  boat  with  5  men  &  a 
Sergeant  to  M.  Head  to  inform  himself  what  boat  it  was 
&  who  commanded,  &  on  their  return  to  Fort  Pickering, 
after  getting  abreast  Peache’s  point  they  fired  2  muskets 
from  the  boat  which  alarmed  the  watch ;  they  amediately 
fired  &  so  it  continued  along  the  shore  untill  it  came  to 
the  fort  on  Cap‘  Baileys  hill  which  alarm’d  this  Garrison 
—  the  bells  ringing,  the  alarm  Guns  on  the  training-field 
hill  firing,  &  the  whole  town  in  confusion  but  your  Wife, 
Prechard  informed  me,  stood  it  bravely  —  was  not  the  least 
frighted  —  it  was  not  afsertained  to  be  a  false  alarm  un¬ 
till  12  o’clock  (midnight)  w’hen  they  all  returned  pea- 
cibly  to  their  homes.  John  Trefry,  clerk  of  the  Bank 
whom  I  presume  You  are  acquainted  with,  has  not  of  late 
enjoyed  very  good  health  —  he  run  out  in  time  of  the 
alarm,  returned  in  a  few'  minutes  and  complained  of  being 
faint,  fell  away  &  expir’d  in  the  Course  of  the  Night. 
Lieut,  a  great  maney  has  remov’d  their  families  &  most 
every  one  their  goods  out  of  town  —  Salem  particularly, 
being  threatned  with  an  attact.  in  M.  Head  Major  Reed 
has  his  Battalion  out  once  a  week,  began  to  day  for  the 
first  time.  We  are  about  raising  a  Company  of  young 
men  from  15  to  18  years  of  age  to  organeze  them  & 
choose  their  officers,  to  take  an  active  part  in  case  of  an 
attact  on  this  tow'n — they  will  be  disaplin’d  at  this  Fort,  — 
all  parties  appears  to  be  united  &  we  shall  muster  quite 
a  formidable  force  if  the  Enimie  attemts  to  invade  our 
shore  —  our  military,  including  the  exempts  &  every  one 
able  to  bear  arms,  was  ready  to  march  at  any  point  to  re¬ 
pel  the  L^nexampled  Enimie  in  one  hour  after  the  alarm 
gun  was  fired.  Boston  is  in  a  very  good  state  of  defence 
&  the  people  united  with  a  determination  to  defend  it  to 
the  last  moment,  —  in  Salem  they  are  makeing  prepara¬ 
tion  but  not  so  much  united  as  could  be  wished  —  Cap*' 
Baileys  respects  to  you  &  would  have  wrote  but  he  is 
very  busily  employed  making  out  his  returns.  Lieut. 
Pope  arrived  here  the  10th  inst,  he  did  not  succeed  in 
getting  your  money,  &  agreeable  to  your  request  call’d  on 
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Major  Eustice,  — he  promised  to  forward  them  on  to  you 
amediately  &  1  wish  your  request  could  be  comply’d  with 
as  respects  a  Non  commissioned  officer  from  this  Fort,  for 
without  aney  I  think  your  duty  must  be  great.  Garri¬ 
son  duty  Appears  to  be  a  knew  thing  to  L*  Pope,  not 
haveing  an  opportunity  to  inform  himself  there.  L‘ 
Harris  respects  to  you  &  will  write  you  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Your  wife  I  understood  wrote  you  to  Day.  I 
could  write  much  more  but  I  fear  your  patience  will  not 
hold  out  to  read  it,  therefore  I  will  conclude  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  by  wishing  you  good  Evening. 

Your  Friend  &c  &c 

Sam‘  H.  Russeli.. 

N.  B.  You  will  observe  I  say  in  my  letter  that  all  the 
Americans  swam  ashore,  which  is  a  mistake  :  five  of  them 
happen’d  to  be  in  one  of  the  other  barges  who  was  made 
prisoners  of.  *  *  *  * 

Lieut  Joshua  O.  Bowden 

Command  at  the  Gurnet  Fort  near 
Plymouth 

M.  S. 

M.  head 
Sep*  13  th 


[This  letter  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Miss  Mary  Gerry  Brown  of  Lynn, 
Mass.—  Editor.] 
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(^Continued  from  page  184.) 


Samuell  West  his  homestecl  &  old  Gaskins 
Cottage  Right 
Henry  West  houfe 
Deacon  John  Marftons  houfe 
Manafseth  Marston  Jun’’  for  Nowells  houfe 
Edward  Britton  &  Joseph  Henfeild  for  wood- 
wells  houfe 

Caleb  Buffain  Sen''  houfe  0=1 

for  his  fathers  Cottage  right  in  the 
Same  Place  1  =  0 

for  Lenotts  houfe  :  1 :  old  mechums 
by  y*^  Bridge  :  1  new  0  =  2 

for  Job  Swinertons  Cottage  Right  on 
a  Lott  in  the  Northfeild,  1  = 

for  Spooners  Cottage  Right  in  a  Lott 
Leach  Lined  in  y®  Northfeild,  1  = 
Joshua  Buifum  S''  for  his  houfe  0=1 

for  old  Moultons  Cottage  right  att 
Same  place  1  =  0 

John  Homes  his  houfe  and  Kennys  Cottage 
Right  there 

Widdow  Darling  houfe 
Jeams  Darlings  houfe 
John  Blanoes  houfe 

Abiall  Turner  for  a  Cottage  Right  on  Castell 
hill  where  Cutler  Lined 
Richard  Croads  houfe 

Maj''  Stephen  Sewall  Esq*'  1 ;  new  &  an  old 
Right  for  y®  forte  y“  was  in  his  Ground 
Jeremiah  Rodgers  for  his  homested  that  was 
feltons 


1661  1702 

1  1 

0  1 

0  1 

0  1 

0  1 


3  3 


1  1 
0  1 
0  1 
1  1 

1  0 
1  1 

1  1 

1  1 
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Major  Eustice,  —  he  promised  to  forward  them  on  to  you 
amediately  &  1  wish  your  request  could  be  comply’d  with 
as  respects  a  Non  commissioned  officer  from  this  Fort,  for 
without  aney  I  think  your  duty  must  be  great.  Garri¬ 
son  duty  Appears  to  be  a  knew  thing  to  L*  Pope,  not 
haveing  an  opportunity  to  inform  himself  there.  L* 
Harris  respects  to  you  &  will  write  you  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Your  wife  I  understood  wrote  you  to  Day.  I 
could  write  much  more  but  I  fear  your  patience  will  not 
hold  out  to  read  it,  therefore  I  will  conclude  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  by  wishing  you  good  Evening. 

Your  Friend  &c  &c 

Sam*  H.  Russell. 

N.  B.  You  will  observe  I  say  in  my  letter  that  all  the 
Americans  swam  ashore,  which  is  a  mistake :  five  of  them 
happen’d  to  be  in  one  of  the  other  barges  who  was  made 
prisoners  of.  ♦  ♦  »  * 

Lieut  Joshua  O.  Bowden 

Comman*^  at  the  Gurnet  Fort  near 
Plymouth 

M.  S. 

M.  head 
Sep‘  13  th 


[This  letter  Is  now  In  the  possession  of  Miss  M:iry  Gerry  Brown  of  Lynn, 
Mass.—  Editor.] 
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Samuell  West  his  homested  &  old  Gaskins 
Cottage  Right 
Henry  West  houfe 
Deacon  John  Marftons  houfe 
Manafseth  Maraton  Jun''  for  Nowells  houfe 
Edward  Britton  &  Joseph  Henfeild  for  wood- 
wells  houfe 

Caleb  Buffam  Sen*^  houfe  0=1 

for  his  fathers  Cottage  right  in  the 
Same  Place  1  =  0 

for  Lenotts  houfe  :  1 :  old  mediums 
by  y*^  Bridge  :  1  new  0  =  2 

for  Job  Swinertons  Cottage  Right  on 
a  Lott  in  the  Northfeild,  1  = 

for  Spooners  Cottage  Right  in  a  Lott 
Leach  Lined  in  y®  Northfeild,  1  = 
Joshua  Butfum  S*’  for  his  houfe  0  =  1 

for  old  Moultons  Cottage  right  att 
Same  place  1  =  0 

John  Homes  his  houfe  and  Kennys  Cottage 
Right  there 

Widdow  Darling  houfe 
Jeams  Darlings  houfe 
John  Blanoes  houfe 

Abiall  Turner  for  a  Cottage  Right  on  Castell 
hill  where  Cutler  Lined 
Richard  Croads  houfe 

Maj''  Stephen  Sewall  Esq*^  1 :  new  &  an  old 
Right  for  y®  forte  y“  was  in  his  Ground 
Jeremiah  Rodgers  for  his  homested  that  was 
feltons 
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1  1 

0  1 

0  1 

0  1 

0  1 
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M*'  Benjamin  Maratons  Brick  houfe  0 

[16]  Richard  Palmer  his  ftathers  houfe  0 

Widow  of  John  Andrews  houfe  0 

John  Marston  &  John  ^larston  Jun*^  for 
mill  houfe  in  y*  Southfeild  0 

William  Stacy®  houfe  0 

Benjamin  Ashby  Sen’'  houfe  0 

Jonathen  ftelt  houfe  formerly  Gansons  0 

Daniell  Bacon  S’"  houfe  0 

Daniell  Bacon  Jun*'  houfe  0 

John  Normans  houfe  0 

Ebenezer  Lamberts  houfe  formerly  Rixes  0 

Jonathan  Neals  houfe  that  was  his  fathers  1 
Jonathan  Pickring  houfe  0 

John  Emersons  houfe  formerly  Woodcocks  0 

Mathew  Easties  houfe  &  half  deens  Right  1 

Samuell  Swasy  for  dan"  Lamberts  houfe  0 

Abigail  Lammores  houfe  0 

Jeams  Gillingham  his  houfe  0 

Robert  Kitchin  houfe  :  1 :  for  a  Cottage 
Right  in  his  orchard  against 
Eastis  1  1  =  1 

for  the  house  where  Dean  Lined  1  old 

&  half  a  new  one  '*  1  -  0  J  2 

John  Cooke  Jun’'  houfe  formerly  Prifs  Huns 

and  Joseph  Swasie  Jun*^  houfe  0 

John  Cooke  Sen’'  his  house  0-1 

for  a  Cottage  Right  of  old  Nicols  by  y® 

Pound  in  the  North  feild  1-0  1 

Abraham  Coals  houfe  0 

Edmond  Batters  houfe  1  =  1 

a  Cottage  Right  where  W“  Godso 
Lined  and  Robinfons  Cottage  Right 
neer  mill  2-0  3 

Col®  John  Hathorne  Esq*^  for  his  Dwelling 
houfe  0=1 

for  his  fathers  houfe  att  the  farme  & 

2  Cottage  Rights  more  there  3  =  1 


for  four  Cottage  Rights  infoggs  Row  4  =  0 
for  henry  wests  houfe  neer  his  owne  0  ~  1  7 


1702 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

u 

I 

1 

1 


n 

2 


1 

1 


1 
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Thomas  Rucks  Estate  for  old  Spooners  Cot¬ 
tage  Right  1-0 

for  the  houfe  Thomas  Mafsey  Liues  in  0  -  1 
for  01(1  m''®  Shattocks  Cottage  Right  1-02  1 

Jonathan  Corwins  Esq*"  for  his  houfe  and  M'' 

Williams  Cottage  Right  1  1 

Peter  Henderson  S'"  for  his  father  houfe  &  for 

Jobe  Hillard®  Cottage  Right  1  1 

Joseph  Maj  cries  Houfe  0  1 

John  Wards  houfe  is  entred  in  folio  9  0  0 

Samuell  Robinfon  Jun'’  Estate  0  1 

Thomas  Elkins  S'"  his  Estate  for  his  houfe  0  1 

Nathaniell  Black  for  Jeffry  M:ifseys  houfe  0  1 

Isaack  Williams  for  his  fathers  houfe  1  1 

.loseph  Orne  Sen'"  houfe  :  1 :  1  :  &  his  houfe 

l)y  Butlintons  1  12 

Benjamin  Ornes  Estate  for  his  houfe  0  1 

Simon  Ornes  Estate  for  his  houfe  :  1 :  &  old 

Raies  Cottage  Right  in  y®  Northfeild  111 
Habbakkuk  Gardner  for  Mannings  houfe  1  1 

Widdow  Hoopers  houfe  0  1 

John  Glouer  for  his  fathers  Houfe  0  1 

Widdow  Baxter  for  John  Baxters  houfe  0  1 

Samuell  Skiner  for  his  father  Skiners  houfe  0  1 

AViddow  Stephens  for  Lakes  houfe  1  1 

John  Milks  houfe  0  1 

Edward  Norrifs  his  Estate  for  his  houfe  1  1 

Jolm  Simpson  for  Belknaps  houfe  1  1 

William  Pinsons  Estate  now  Bickfords  for 

Robins  1  1 

John  Sibley  for  his  fathers  Place  0  1 

Samuell  Sibleys  Estate  for  his  houfe  0  1 

[7]  Joseph  Neals  Houfe  0  1 

Samuell  Woodells  Estate  his  houfe  0  1 

Edward  Flint  Estate  for  his  houfe  1  1 

John  Mecai-tys  houfe  0  1 

John  Batten  for  Benjamin  Boice  houfe  0  1 

George  Hacker  Estate  for  his  houfe  1  1 

Widdow  Chattwells  houfe  0  1 

AVilliam  Beans  Sen’^  Estate  for  his  houfe  1  1 
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William  Beans  Jun''  Estate  for  his  houfe  0  1 

Benjamin  Pickl  ing  houfe  &  A  Cottage  Right 

neer  the  Brickilne  on  Adams  Land  1  1 

Thomas  Flint  for  his  houfe  1  1 

William  Reaues  his  houfe  0  1 

Ephraim  Kempton  for  old  Reaues  houfe  1  1 

Daniell  Epps  Esq*^  for  his  houfe  &  Strattons 
Cottage  Right  1  =  1 

for  a  Grant  of  y®  Towue  to  he  a 

Comoner  0=1 

for  m''  Reads  tiarme  1  =  12  3 


Claimes  Receiued  &  Extred  2  ffeb  17 
the  Maj*^  Part  of  y®  Coniniite  Present 


[18]  George  Smiths  Homested 
John  Nurfs  Seu'^  houfe 

Cap“  Samuell  Gardner  for  his  houfe  &  Cot¬ 
tage  Right  there  1  =  1 

for  y®  houfe  where  Goody  Cox  Hues 

formerly  Jon*''  Browns  1  =  1 

for  a  houfe  on  the  farme  where  John 
Walden  Lines  0=1 

for  a  houfe  in  the  South  feild  1  =  0 

John  Pudney  S'"  houfe 
Samuell  Fraile  S*'  house 
Daniell  Mackentires  houfe 
Samuell  Gaskin  S'  his  houfe  &  Lamberts  Cot¬ 
tage  Right  1  =  1 

for  John  Harts  Cottage  Right  1=0 

for  Henry  Trasks  Cottage  Right  in 

Northfeild  1  =  0 

Abell  Gardner  his  houfe  &  his  Graiulfathers 
Cottage  Right 

Samuell  Golethite  S'  his  houfe  &  Edward  Har- 
nets  Cottage  right 

Ezekiell  Golethite  his  houfe  &  old  Golethites 
Cottage  Right 

John  Moulton  S'  his  fathers  Cottage  Right  & 
his  owne  stands  on  y®  Towne  Comou 


1661 
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and  to  him  for  halfe  his  fathers  new  houfe  J  0 
Georg  fHint  for  halfe  Moultons  Last  houfe 

oa-0 

for  his  own  houfe  one  1  i  1 

John  Buxton*''  his  houfe  &  Popes  Cottage 
Right  there  1-1 

for  his  fathers  Cottage  Right  by 

the  Riiier  1-02  1 

Sainuell  Gaskin  Jun''  his  houfe  1 :  new  and 

Peter  Joys  Cottage  Right  1  1 

John  Trask  Jun''  W"'  Sou  for  his  houfe  & 

Scudders  Cottage  Right  1  =  1 

for  Aueries  Cottage  Right  in  m*" 

Jonathan  Corwins  feild  1-02  1 

Lawrence  Southwick  for  A  houfe  by  m*'  Goiles 

formerly  nr  Corwins  0  1 

Daniell  Southwick  Sen''  houfe  1-1 

for  his  father,  Geoyles,  &  writes 

Cottage  Right  in  his  homested  3  =  04  1 

Daniell  Southwick  Juir  for  old  Bliffins  houfe  0  1 

'William  Oshurne  seir  houfe  0-1 

for  Robert  Isbell  Cottage  Right  in 

the  Northfeild  near  Beachams  1=0 

for  henry  Bullock  by  old  Eburns  which 
now  belongs  to  sd  osburne  &  Ja 
Reed  1=0  2  1 

John  Osburne  for  his  houfe  Joyning  to  his 

fathers  0  1 

Samuell  Osburne  for  his  &  Obadiah  Holmes 

Cottage  Right  1  1 

Robert  Moulton  for  his  houfe  &  fathers  Cot¬ 
tage  Right  1  1 

Samuell  Golethite  Jun''  his  houfe  0  1 

Stephen  Small  his  houfe  &  fathers  Right  1  =  1 
for  Brockets  Right  in  his  Land  :  a 

Cottage  Right  1  =  02  1 

Benjamin  Boyce  houfe  that  was  Meachums  & 

for  Benj"  follits  houfe  w®**  he  bought  0  2 

Nath*  Tompkins  his  houfe  &  Great  Grand¬ 
fathers  Cottage  Right  1  =  1 

tor  his  Grandfathers  Cottage  Right  1  =  0  2 
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Widd®  Welds  for  Two  houfes  neer  Together 
John  Gardner  for  the  Right  belonging  to  Jn" 
Hadlocks  houfe 

Samuell  Stone  S'"  houfe  0-1 

for  Isaack  Bacons  Cottage  Right  by 

the  fulling  mill  in  y®  N“  feild  1  =  0 

for  Eastis  Cottage  Right  in  the  horfs 

Pasture  Northfeild  1  =  0 

Henry  Trasks  lott  in  the  North  Ifeild  inar- 
shols  Cottage  Right  John  Mechum  Claims 
Richard  Watters  houfe  which  stood  b}'  his 
fathers  &  now  Remoued  0-1 

for  John  Roudens  neer  the  Riuer  hed  1=1 
John  Watters  s*^  Estate  for  his  houfe  &  Cotta® 
Cottage  Right 

Benjamin  Procter  in  Pofsefsion  of  the  Land 
formerly  m"^  Downings  tt'arme  on  which 
was  formerly  Three  Dwelling  houfes  be¬ 
fore  1661  3-0 

and  for  his  now  dwelling  houfe  0-1 

[19]  Thoindick  Procter  for  Benjamin  Scarletts 
houfe  and  his  owne  houfe 
John  Felton  &  Nathaniell  ftelton  for  their 
fiathers  houfe  1  =  1 

for  Ballards  Cottage  Right  neer  there  ffathers 
is  Entred  in  f®  32* 

John  Feltons  houfe 
Sarg“  Nathaniell  Feltons  houfe 
Samuell  King  Johns  son  for  his  houfe 
Samuell  Cutler  his  houfe 
John  Watters  Ju  his  houfe  :  1 :  and  old  Mar¬ 
shals  houfe  by  old  Feltons  Lott  1-1 
John  Traske  of  Royallside  his  houfe 
Jacob  Reeds  houi'e  &  his  fathers  Cottage  Right 
near  Brockets  Lott 

Ebenezer  Foster  for  old  Beachums  Right 
Dauid  fibster  his  houfe  &  Cottage  Right  of  his 
fathers  1  =  1 

for  wheelers  Cottage  right  on  Hugh 
Jones  Lott  1  =  0 


1661  1702 
0  2 

1  1 


2  1 
1  0 


1  2 
1  1 


3  1 
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for  Bif  hops  Cottage  right  on  his  Lott 

att  Bliudehole  1=03  1 

John  Southwicks  Estate  for  his  houfe  1  1 

Jeams  Golds  houfe  0  1 

John  Procters  houfe  and  Two  Cottage  rights 

on  Johnsons  farine  2  1 

Joseph  Boyce  Jim''  for  his  Grandfathers  houfe 
and  right  1  =  1 

for  Obadiah  homes  Cottage  right 

o  o 

there :  for  his  owne  houfe  1  =  12  2 

Josiah  Southwicks  Estate  for  himself  &  old 
Lawrence  Southwick  1  =  1 

for  John  Conclins  Cottage  Right  1  =  02  1 

John  flfoster  Claimes  for  his  houfe  &  Scudders 
Right  1  1  =  1 

his  Lott  of  Goodales  he  bought  of 

Samuell  Beedle  1-02  1 

John  King  S'"  Estate  his  Dwelling  houfe  0-1 
for  a  Cottage  right  in  the  Xorthfeild 

that  was  Golethites  1=01  1 

Francis  Clarke  his  farme  that  William 
King  lines  on  0  1 

Abraham  Peirce  for  Jeams  Farme  1  1 

William  Shaw  Sen'^  his  houfe  0  1 

Nathaniell  Felton  Juu''  his  houfe  0  1 

Jonathan  Marsh  his  houfe  0  1 

Ezekiel  1  Marsh  his  houfe  0  1 

Joseph  Gold  his  houfe  0  1 

John  Marsh  his  houfe  0  1 

Thomas  Buffintou  Sen*^  his  houfe  0  1 

Joseph  Buxton  for  his  fathers  houfe  1  1 

Isaack  Cookes  Estate  for  his  houfe  for  his 

widow  y®  house  she  Lives  in  0  1 

Samuell  Ebborne  sen*^  his  Estate  for  his  houfe  1  1 

Isaack  ffollett  for  his  fathers  houfe  0  1 

Samuell  ftbster  for  his  houfe  0  1 

Elyezer  Goyles  for  his  houfe  0  1 

Phillip  Lof  ier  Estate  for  his  houfe  0  1 

George  Jacobs  for  his  fathers  houfe  1  1 

George  Locker  tor  John  Hills  houfe  &  for 
another  Cottage  Right  there 


2  1 
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John  Loomes  for  his  houfe 
Isaack  Peese  for  the  houfe  that  was  Tilies 
Jeams  Simonds  for  his  fathers  houfe 
Widdow  Shaflin  for  old  Shaflins  houfe 
John  Simons  for  his  houfe 
John  Traske  Sen*'  for  his  houfe 
John  Norton  for  his  houfe 
Elias  Traske  in  old  Loonies  Cottajre  right 
Nicolas  Traske  for  old  Henry  Traske  right 
[20]  Thomas  Verry  Widdow  for  his  houfe 
Benjamin  Verry  for  his  fiithers  houfe 
I B*  William  Buckley 

Humphry  French  for  Corys  houfe  1702  Un*” 
Goiles  Cories  houfe  1702* 

William  Curtice  for  his  houfe  &  for  Cohunie 
houfe 

Jacob  Fuller  for  his  houfe 
Joseph  Flint  for  his  houfe 
J®  holton*  Thomas  Fuller  Sen*'  for  his  fathers 
houfe 

Thomas  Fuller  Jun'’  for  his  houfe 
Humphry  French  for  his  houfe  &  one  for  Co¬ 
ries  houfe  of  1702  is  Entered  above 
Zackariah  Goodale  Sen*  for  his  houfe 
Zackariah  Goodale  Jun*  for  his  houfe 
Isaack  Goodale  for  his  houfe 
W  O*  John  Goiles  for  his  houfe 
Dauid  Harwood  for  his  houfe  [he  has  his  Right 
in  Land  12  feb  172§*] 

Jeams  Holton  for  his  houfe  0-1 

for  his  fathers  houfe  in  the  Village  0-1 
for  Two  Cottage  Rights  on  his  Land 
in  y®  Village  neer  y*  meeting  houfe  2-0 
Joseph  Holton  for  his  houfe 
Henry  Holton  for  his  houfe 
John  Holton  for  his  houfe 
Joseph  Hutchinfon  S*  Estate  for  his  houfe 
Anthony  Needham  Jun*  for  his  houfe 
Samuell  Nurfs  Sen*  for  his  houfe  :  [&  Bishops 
Cottage  Right  &  Geor  Gardners  Cot 
Right*] 

»In  later  handwriting. 
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Joseph  Pope  for  his  fathers  houfe  1  1 

Benjamin  Popes  wiJdow  for  his  house  0  1 

Jeams  Phillips  for  his  fathers  houfe  0  1 

Joseph  Swinerton  for  his  houfe  0  1 

Jasper  Swinerton  for  his  houfe  0  1 

Zackariah  White  for  his  farme  houfe  0  1 

Robert  Peas  for  his  houfe  0  I 

Samuell  Nurfs  Junr  for  Francis  Nurfs  S’"  houfe 

on  Bishops  fiarme  0  1 

Joseph  Goodale  Houfe  ■  0  1 

Samuell  Goodale  houfe  Vilage  0  1 

Easter  Swinerton  Joshua  Swinerton') 

&  Jeams  Swinei’ton  Claimes  [• 

for  Jobe  Swinerton  Seir  &  Juir  )  2-1 

their  Lott  in  theNorth- 

feild  1-03  1 

John  Jacobs  for  Townes  Cottage  Right  in  y® 

Northfeild  1  0 

Robert  Wilfon  for  Jno  Pudneys  Cottage 

Right  &  his  ow'ii  houfe  1  1 

Jonathan  Harrode  for  old  Hanods  houfe  0  1 


Samuell  Cooke  Isaack  sou  for  his  houfe  :  & 
his  Grandf‘‘  Henry  Cook  Cotaije  riirht 

1  =  1 

for  George  Gardner  &  Thomas 

Gardners  Cottage  Right  2  =  03  1 

El)enezer  Cutler  houfe  0  1 

Robert  Wilfon  S’’  Cottage  Right  on  y®  Laud 

of  Nath"  Pope  Deceased  1  0 

[21]  Claimes  Reced  THAT  WAS  Vnder  Examination 
In  March  and  now  Entred  7"‘  May  1722 

1661  1702 

Leif*‘  Benjamin  Putnams  Estate  for  Edwards 

Cottage  Right  on  dauen  farme  1  0 

John  Loonies  for  2  Cottage  Right  in  the 
Northfeild  where  Gasking  lined:  [Wal¬ 
cott*] 


•  In  later  handwriting. 
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Thomas  Needhams  honfe  of  1714  0  1 

Thomas  Flint®  Estate  for  Thomas  James 

Cottage  Right  by  his  homested  1  - 

Normans  Cottage  Right  in  the  brickiln 
feild  1  - 

and  a  Cottage  Right  in  the  Southfeild  1-3  0 

James  Simonds  Estate  for  Rootes  Cotage 

Right  in  the  Northfeild  1  - 

and  for  one  Cottage  Right  of  his 

fathers  between  giipies  &  glouers  1-2  0 

Col®  Samuell  Browne  Esq""  for  his  new  honfe 

1714  0  1 

Cap“  Peter  Osgood  for  his  honfe  1714  0  1 

Cap“  Thomas  Barton  for  his  honfe  1714  0  1 

Nathniell  Felton  s*'  for  his  honfe  1714  0  1 

Daniell  Rea  for  his  honfe  1714  0  1 

Thomas  Elkins  S*'  Estate  for  2  Cottage  Rights 

in  his  feild  2  0 

Thomas  Green  for  his  now  Dwelling  honfe  of 

1714  Rec:  1 :  octoba722  0  1 

Jonathan  Harts  Estate  for  Chnbbs  Cottage 

Right  1  Rc  5  n®  1722  1  0 

Jeremiah  Neel  Estate  3  Cottage  Rights  Reced 

5  n®  1722  :  Ray:  Comins  :  &  [foramfe?]  3  0 

Samnell  Vpton  for  his  father  John  Vptons 

Cottage  Right  Reed  4  Feb  172|  1  0 

Isaack  Wilkins  for  his  Dwelling  honfe 

1714  0  1 

Joseph  Bnxton  for  his  Vncle  Thomas  Bnxton 

Cottage  Right  in  y®  N®  feild  1  0 

John  Neale  Jnn'' :  2  Cottage  Rights  Borne 

on  his  Land  sold  to  Jer®  Neal  Jim*"  2  0 

Thomas  Neal  one  Cottage  Right  on  his  Land 

Son  Id  to  Robert  Neale  1  0 

Nath*  Tompkins  for  his  Grandfather  John 

Tompkins  another  Cotage  Right  1  0 

Maj''  Stephen  Sewal  Esq''  a  Cottage  Right  on 

his  Land  neer  forest  River  1  0 

Col®  Sam‘*  Browne  Esqr  a  Cottage  Right  In 

the  brod  feild  Edward  Adams  1  0 
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[22]  Claimes  Keced''  y®  first  day  of  March 
y®  niaj''  Part  of  y®  Coiumitte  Present 

1661 

S  F*  Jeanis  Kofs  for  his  houfe  that  was  Shep¬ 


ards  0 

John  Tarbell  S'"  for  his  houfe  and  John  Jones 
houfe  on  humprys  farine  0 

Jeams  Putnam  for  his  houfe  &  Grandl^  Put¬ 
nams  Cottage  Right  1=1 

for  his  fathers  houfe  1  old  &  1 :  new ; 

&  ffreemans  Cotage  Right  att 
beuer  dam  2  —  1  3 

Benj'^  Wilkins  S’’  for  his  fathers  houfe  1-1 
for  his  own  hoiife  0=1  1 

Abraham  Smith  for  his  houfe  for  his  Grandf’ 
Robert  Goodales  houfe  1-1 

for  his  father  John  Smiths  houfe  1=0  2 

Daniell  Ray  s’  for  his  own  Houfe  0-1 

for  his  Grandfathers  houfe  &  fathers 

houfe  2-0  2 

Anthony  Needham  Sen’  Houfe  0 

Henry  Kenny  houfe  0 

L  B*] 

G  S  I  Joseph  Whipple  for  his  houfe  &  Richard 
to  1  Hutchinfon  Cottage  Right  1 

WO  j 

Ruth  Osburne  for  her  houfe  att  farme  0-1 


for  Canterburys  right  in  theNorthfeild 

1=0  1 

I  T*  John  Eastifs  Houfe  [to  Col  Turner*]  0 


Benjamin  Fullers  houfe  0 

Cap”  Thomas  Flint  houfe  1  =  1 

for  his  father  Doughtons  houfe  in 

Towne  0=1  1 

Deacon  Nathaniell  Ingersols  houfe  1 

Benjamin  Hutchin  ons  houfe  0 

Cap”  Izraell  Porters  houfe  1 

Old  ni’  John  Porters  Estate  for  A  houfe  on 
Skeltons  Neck  1 

Joseph  Porter  sen’  houfe  0 


In  later  handwriting. 
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S  W*  Samuell  Porter  his  houfe 
Joseph  Putnam  houfe  &  his  Grandt* 

houfe  1=1 

for  his  fathers  houfe  &  and  for  John 

Huthorns  houfe  on  Danforths  Land  2  =  0 
for  a  houfe  on  maj'^  W™  Hathorns 

farme  by  his  homested  1-0 

for  a  houfe  in  Town  where  Gauit 

Lines  Sd  To  Sold  to  Lindall  1-1 

Carolina  John  Putnams  houfe 
Leif  “  Benj®  Putnam  Houfe  1  &  1  &  Goods 

houfe  1  1-2 

for  a  Cottage  Right  on  Dauenports 
Hill  &  hobs  Cottage  right  on  s*^  Hill  2-0 
Thomas  Putnams  Houfe 
John  Putnam  weauer  his  houfe 
Cap“  Jonathan  Putnam  his  houfe 
Edward  Putnam  houfe 
Eleazer  Putnam  houfe 
John  Allin  in  the  Village 
Ezekiell  Cheuers  houfe 
John  Hulchinfon  houfe  [1  Lindale*] 

Joseph  Hutchinfon  Jun'  houfe 
Thomas  Prefsons  Estate  houfe 
Cap“  Walcotts  Estate  houfe 
Jeams  Smiths  Estate  houfe 
Samuell  Braybrooks  Houfe 
Henry  Browns  Estate 
John  Flints  houfe 
John  Rays  house 
[23]  Joshua  Rays  Estate 
Cap“  Thomas  Rayment  houfe 
Jonathan  Rayment  for  Edward  Bishop 
sen*^  houfe 
Jeams  Kitles  houfe 
John  Creafy  one  houfe  &  old  NP  John 

Batchelder  Cottage  Right  1-1 

for  Joseph  Batchelders  new  Right  & 

for  old  Scudders  Right  1-1 

Joseph  Batchelders  Estate 


1661  1702 
0  1 


5  2 

0  1 


3  2 
0  1 
0  1 
0  1 
0  1 
0  1 
0  1 
0  1 
0  1 
0  1 
0  1 
0  1 
0  1 
0  1 
0  1 
0  1 
0  1 
0  1 
0  1 

1  1 
0  1 


2  2 
0  1 
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John  Batchelder  houfe  0  1 

Josiah  Batchelder  houfe  0  1 

Jonathan  Batchelder  0  1 

Nathaniel  Howard  Sen'^  houfe  ■  0  1 

G  S*  Nicolafs  howard  houfe  0  1 

Neheniiah  Howard  houfe  &  his  Grand® 

howards  houfe  1  1 

Cornelius  Baker  houfe  0  •  1 

Ehenezer  Woodburys  houfe  0  1 

John  Frost  for  Greens  houfe  0  1 

Samuel  1  Traske  houfe  0  1 

Jacob  Grijjs  his  houfe  0  1 

Jonathan  Fuller  houfe  0  1 

John  Kenney  houfe  0  1 

Dauiell  Andrew  houfe  &  for  his  fathers 

house  0-2 

for  Peter  Cloice  houfe  0-10  3 

I  W*  John  Wilkins  S'"  houfe  0  1 

Thomas  Wilkins  S'"  houfe  0  1 

John  Walcotts  houfe  ‘  0  1 

F  T*  Henry  Wilkins  houfe  men*^  Sould  to 

Cop  Turner  0  1 

Th®  Kenny  for  his  fathers  houfe  and 

for  John  Martens  houfe  0  2 

R  B*  John  Day  of  Ipswich  in  behalf  of  Rob“ 

Kew®  son  for  Jacob  Barneys  houfe  0  1 

Serg“  John  Leach  his  houfe  for  his 

Grandfathers  houfe  1  1 

His  son  Samuell  Leach  houfe  0  1 

M""  Endecotts  orchard  farme  1  1 

T  B*  John  Dorlands  houfe  0  1 

Jeams  Prince  his  houfe  &  fathers  Cottage  Right  1  1 

Joseph  Prince  his  houfe  0  1 

John  Deal  S'"  houfe  0  1 

I  T*  Thomas  Bailey  of  Witts  hill  his  houfe 

to  [Col.  Tumor  *]  0  1 

I  T*  Thomas  Nicols  his  houfe  Col. 

[Tumor*]  0  1 

Joseph  Herrick  houfe  0  1 

[Page  24  is  blank.] 

*In  later  handwriUDg. 
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[25]  Att  A  Meeting  of  the  Comittee  11“*  Octob*'  1714 
The  Comitte  who  were  Chozen  and  Appointed  l)y 
y®  Proprietors  of  the  Comon  Lands  In  Salem  (Att  a 
Meeting  duely  warned  and  mett  November  y®  16^**  one 
Thousand  Seven  Hundred  &  Thirteen)  To  Receive  & 
Enter  the  Rights  and  Claimes  that  any  have  to  the  said 
Comon  Lands;  Have  according  to  the  Voat  of  said  Pro¬ 
prietors  mett  Together  and  haue  Duely  Examined  and 
Enquired  Into  the  Seuerall  Claims  and  haue  Receiued  & 
Entered  the  same  with  such  other  Rights  as  wee  haue 
Knowledge  off  and  do  now  Retnrne  the  Lists  thereof!' 
Salem  ll*^**  October  1714 

Sam"  Rrowne 
IV Hirst 
Jos :  Wolcot 
Walter  Price 
Peter  Osgood 
Thomas  flint 
Jonathan  Putnam 

Att  A  Meeting  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  Comon  Lands 
In  Salem  the  Twenty  Second  day  of  Noueniber  one  Thou¬ 
sand  Seven  Hundred  and  fouerteen  being  Legally  warned 

Voated  That  Coll®  Siinuiell  Browne  Esq®  is  Chosen 
Moderate!*  for  the  Meeting. 

Voated  That  the  Returne  of  the  Committe  who  were 
Appointed  to  Receiue  the  Claimes  to  the  Comon  Lands 
in  Salem  as  Itt  is  Entred  aboue ;  is  Receiued  allowed  and 
Approued 

[26]  Att  a  Meeting  of  the  Committee  that  were  Chosen 
&  Impowered  by  y®  Proprietors  of  the  Comon  Lands  in 
Salem  to  Call  all  meetings  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  said 
Comon  Lands  mett  Monday  the  Eighth  Day  of  Nouem- 
ber  1714 :  att  y®  shipTauern  in  Salem. 

Present  of  the  Committe 

Josiah  Woolcott  Esq*"  Col®  Samuell  Browne  Esq® 

Maj®  Stephen  Sewall  Esq®  William  Hirst  Esq® 

Agreed  that  there  be  A  meeting  of  the  Proprietors  on 
Munday  thee  Twenty  second  day  of  Nouemb®  Current  att 
Ten  of  the  Clock  before  noone  att  the  meeting  houfe  in 

*  In  later  bandwrlting. 


r 
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Salem  within  the  Town  Bridge,  to  Receiue  the  returne  & 
Reporte  of  the  Comniitte  who  were  Chozen  &  Appointed 
to  Receiue  the  Claimes  and  Rights  to  the  said  Comon 
Lands  and  also  for  hearing  &  Considering  the  proposals 
that  the  Comittee  haue  to  offer  att  said  meeting  Relate- 
ing  to  the  Regulateing  Improueing  and  niakeing  Seruisable 
the  said  Comon  Lands  to  the  proprietors  thereof  and  such 
other  things  as  the  Committe  were  ordered  to  Consider 
on,  and  Vponthe  whole  to  Acttand  Transact  such  matters 
and  things  as  may  be  thought  aduantagious  &  Conuenient 
for  the  sd  Proprietors  and  notitycations  Posted  up  Accord¬ 
ingly  y‘'  8^*^  Day  of  Nouember  1714. 

Whei’eas  there  was  a  Committe  Chozen  and  Impowered 
by  the  Proprietors  of  the  Coinon  Lands  in  Salem  to  call 
all  meetings  of  the  Proprietors  of  The  said  Comon  Lands. 

These  are  therefore  to  warn  and  giue  notice  to  the  said 
Proprietors  that  they  meett  Together  att  the  Meeting  houfe 
in  Salem  within  the  Town  Bridge  on  Munday  the  Twenty 
Second  day  of  Nouember  Current  att  Ten  of  the  Clock 
before  noone  to  Receiue  the  Returne  &  Reporte  of  the 
Committe  who  were  Chozen  and  Appointed  to  Receiue  the 
Claimes  &  Rights  to  y®  said  Comon  Lands  and  alfo  for 
hearing  and  Considering  the  Propofeals  that  the  Commit¬ 
tee  haue  to  offer  att  said  meeting  Relateing  to  the  Regu¬ 
lateing  Improueing  &  makeing  Seruisable  the  saide  Comon 
Lands  to  the  proprietors  thereof  and  such  other  things  as 
the  Committe  were  ordered  to  Consider  on  and  upon  the 
whole  to  Actt  and  Transactt  such  matters  and  things  as 
may  be  thought  Aduantagious  and  Conuenient  for  the  said 
Proprietors  Salem  the  eight  day  of  Nouember  1714 
Copia  of  y®  notifycation  By  order  of  y®  Committee 
Posted  vpon  each  of 


y*  meeting  houfes 
In  Salem  g)  W“  Gedney 


William  Gedney  Cler 


to  y®  Proprietors. 


[27]  Att  A  Meeting  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  Lands 
Lying  in  Comon  with  In  the  Town  of  Salem  held  att  the 
Meeting  honfe  in  the  first  Parrish  In  Salem  Nouember  the 
Twenty  Second  Day  one  Thousand  Seauen  Hundred  and 
Fouerteen  being  Legally  warned 
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Voatecl  That  Coll®  Samuell  Browne  Esq*^  is  Chozen 
Moderator  for  the  Meeting 

Voated  That  the  Returne  of  the  Committe  who  were 
Appointed  to  Receive  the  Claimes  to  the  Comon  Lands  In 
Salem  as  Itt  is  Entered  on  the  other  Leafe  Backward  is 
Receiued  allowed  and  Approued. 

Voated  That  whereas  there  are  senerall  Claimes  nott 
yett  ffully  made  out  to  thee  Committee,  and  others  who 
haue  Neglected  to  bring  in  their  Claimes :  Therefor  for 
Compleating  the  same  That  the  Proprietors  doe  grant 
further  Liberty  to  the  Committe  for  fouer  or  true  months 
next  Comeing  to  Receiue  &  Enter  all  such  further  Rights 
and  Claimes  as  any  person  may  haue  to  make  that  none 
may  be  excluded  that  haiie  Rights  and  that  notitications 
be  by  them  accordingly  Posted  up  in  the  most  Publick 
Places  in  the  three  seueral  Parrishes  of  the  time  &  place 
of  the  Committes  Meetings. 

Voated  That  thei'e  be  Sixty  Acrees  Granted  for  the  Vse 
of  the  Poor  of  this  Town  and  such  others  as  are  Liners  in 
the  Town  but  not  Priuiledged  to  a  Right  in  the  Coinon 
Lands  and  the  same  to  be  for  a  Cow  Pasture ;  To  be 
allowed  Three  Acres  to  a  Cow  the  selectmen  from  year 
to  year  to  Propose  and  allow  the  persons  so  to  be  Priui¬ 
ledged  and  they  are  to  be  such  as  haue  a  Cow  of  there 
own  to  keep. 

Voated  That  Winter  Isleand  be  wholly  Reserued  and 
Granted  for  the  Vse  of  the  Fishery  and  shuch  Shoremen  as 
Dry  flSsh  there  who  Live  in  the  Town  shal  pay  an  accknow- 
ledgment  or  Rent  of  tiue  shillings  (p  annum  for  a  Room  to 
dry  ffish  for  a  flashing  vefsell  and  such  as  Hue  in  other 
Towns  that  come  and  dry  ffish  there  shall  pay  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  or  Rent  off  Twenty  Shillings  (p  annum  for  a 
flfish  Roome  for  each  vefsell ;  To  be  Lett  by  the  selectmen 
of  the  Town  of  Salem  yearly  and  the  Rents  to  be  paid  in 
to  the  Town  Treasurer  for  the  Vse  of  the  Town  ;  The  Hir¬ 
ers  to  fence  in  the  same  att  their  own  Charge. 


(To  be  continued.') 
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FAMILIAR  LETTERS  WRITTEN  BETWEEN  1812  AND  1831 
FROM  FRIENDS  IN  SALEM 
TO 

A  SALEM  SCHOOL  GIRL  REMOVED  TO  OHIO. 


(Concluded  from  Vol.  A'A'A'l”/,  parie  127.) 


To  Mrs.  Derby  A.  Dana, 
Relpre, 


Ohio. 


Salem  Aug.  25^*^  1821. 


My  dear  Derby. 

I  had  been  long  wishing  to  hear  from  you,  and  was  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  sight  of  a  letter,  but  am  sorry  to  find  that 
your  health  is  not  as  good  as  usual,  and  your  mind  so 
much  depressed.  ******* 
Pardon  me,  my  dear  Debby,  but  I  cannot  help  regretting 
that  you  should  feel  any  uneasiness.  One  of  our  first 
duties  is  to  receive  tlie  blessings  of  Heaven  with  gratitude 
and  cheerfulness.  Even  our  sorrows  we  must  bear  with 
calmness  and  perfect  resignation.  "  He  who  works  right¬ 
eousness  and  does  the  Will  of  Heaven,  shall  be  accepted,” 
was  the  answer  of  the  Bishop  to  Mrs.  Johonnot.  One  so 
good  as  you  are,  who  must  in  reason  feel  a  consciousness 
of  rectitude,  and  of  having  done  your  duty,  — what  cause 
can  you  have  for  anxiety?  Think  of  the  world  at  large, 
or  of  your  acquaintance,  and  whom  do  you  find  more  worthy 
than  yourself?  Indulgence  in  deep  thought  will  injure 
your  health.  Seek  for  relaxation,  and  cheerful  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  believe  me  that  gratitude  and. contentment  are 
the  best  homage  we  can  pay. 
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Your  dear  little  "iris,  how  much  pleasure  it  would  ^ive 
me  to  see  them,  Travelliu"  seems  now  rendered  so  easy 
to  what  it  formerly  was,*-^'  I  cannot  help  indul"inir  the  hope, 
that  I  may  see  you  and  your  family,  either  here  or  where 
you  are.  We  were  much  "latirted  to  hear  your  father  is 
still  so  active.  What  an  uudertakiiijr  he  en"a"ed  in  !  I 
should  have  admired  to  see  the  animals  when  they  weic 
gathered  together.  The  bounties  of  Nature  seem  lavished 
on  you  in  that  part  of  the  Country,--  There  is  a  repent 
that  Thomas  Savage  is  married  at  the  Natchez,  Sally  is 
engaged  as  governess  to  the  children  of  ,Mr,  Perkins,  who 
passes  the  summer  at  Nahant,  lie  has  built  a  large  stone 
house  there,  (^uite  a  pleasant  thing  for  Sally,  as  she  will 
have  the  benefit  of  sea-air,  and  see  a  great  deal  of  com¬ 
pany.  Margaret  is  with  her  father  as  usual.  Mrs.  Oliver 
has  lost  her  oldest  son,  Thomas  Filch,  at  Alexandria  on 
the  Red  River,  The  girls  keep  school,  and  Daniel  is 
Professor  of  Botany  and  Medicine  at  Dartmouth  College. 


”  It  is  hai'il  for  us,  on  the  threslioM  of  tlie  twentieth  eentury,  to  ressrii  the 
transportation  of  this  period  as  “  easy  ”  in  any  sense.  Itnt  we  have  to  eoinpan; 
it  with  what  went  before.  In  1787,  tlie  orijrina'l  nioveineiit  for  the  settlement  of 
the  Great  North  West,  ttie  natural  sejit  of  empire  on  thisContinent,  was  organized 
in  tiiis  neishhorhood  and,  on  Deeemher  .S,  1787,  a  eompanvof  twenty  ormore  men 
set  out  from  the  Kreen  in  front  of  ttie  meetin}r  liouse  amf  i>arsi>na!;e  of  Hr.  Cm. 
ler  at  Hamilton,  equipped  with  ox. wagons  built  upon  ilesi^ns  of  tlie  parson  him¬ 
self  and  under  his  own  eve.  I’lion  these,  with  his  own  hands,  he  had  insi'ribed 
in  white  on  a  blaek  canvas  eoverin;;  the  words  *•  Kor  the  Ohio  at  the  MuskiiiKum  ” : 
they  went  by  way  of  I’ittsburp  and  the  Ohio  River  (“  Ohio”  thought  to  he  derived 
from  its  Indian  name  of  You^thiogiieny)  and  they  arrived  at  their  destination, 
Aprils,  17SS. 

Rufus  Putnam  left  on  .Tanuary  1,  17SS,  reachini;  Ohio,  April  7.  Hr.  Cutler  left 
in  his  sulkey  with  one  horse,  .lulv  21,  and  arrived  in  about  a  month,  aceoniitimr 
the  distance  to  be  seven  hundred  and  llfty  one  miles.  .\  iiajier  on  this  enUTprlse 
may  be  found  in  the  Historical  Collections  of  the  Essex  Institute,  Vol.  .\xv,  pp. 
18.V2.34.  In  the  same  Collections,  Vcd.  vitl,  pp.  226-2.’i(i,  will  be  found  an  account 
of  .'I  journey  over  substantially  the  same  route,  made  in  1817  by  a  party  from  .Salem 
travelliii)?  by  water  to  Italtimore,  thence  to  Pittsburg  by  wagon,  and  theni’e  by 
the  river  In'tlat  boats,  proiielled  by  poles,  to  Athens  in  'Ohio. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Atliens,  Relpre,  Marietta  and  Zanesville  are  all  in  the 
aoutheastern  section  of  Ohio.  This  hast  jiarty  sailed  from  Salem,  September  is, 
1817,  and  reached  its  destination,  Novemlier  Pi.  It  found  at  .\thens.  among  many 
early  immigrants  from  this  section,  ’.Squire  .loseph  Dana,  described  in  the  diary 
as  “  a  perfect  gentleman,  very  mucli  restiecteil.”  He  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Hr. 
.loseph  Dana  of  Ipswich.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Essex  Bar,  and  was  :i 
ripe  scholar  of  marked  literary  ability.  He  had  connected  himself  with  the  college 
at  Athens  aliout  181.5.  The  )iarty  also  found  settled  hetween  Athens  and  Zanes¬ 
ville  fort,  a  Carnhridge  man  who  harl  been  there  longer,  and  who  had  built  him- 
self  a  line  lirick  house  on  Sunday  Creek. 

.\bout  this  time.  Rev.  Timothy  Flint,  a  kinsman  of  Hr.  .Tames  Flint  of  the  E  ist 
Church  in  Salem,  was  with  the  famous  Daniel  Boone,  at  a  point  further  wcr-t  on 
the  Mississippi.  Both  were  natives  of  North  Reading.  The  West  was  full  of 
New  Englanders  many  of  them  from  southern  Essex  (auinty. 

'•''Supposed  to  refer  to  one  of  those  vast  herds  of  beef  cattle  which  used  t.>  be 
gathered  in  the  West  at  that  period  before  the  day  of  railroads,  preparatoiy  to 
being  driven  forward  on  the  hoof  for  slaughter"  in  the  Eastern  States.  Mr. 
Fisher,  the  brother  of  Dr.  Fisher,  and  father  of  Mrs.  Dana,  was  a  nslive  of 
Dedham,  removing  west  in  17fl8,  where  he  died  in  1821. 
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S.  Shiniinin  was  with  me  when  I  received  your  letter, 
and  I  have  since  passed  a  week  with  her  in  Boston. 
W'ent  up  to  see  tlie  AVest  Point  Cadets  who  were  there  on 
an  excursion.  There  wei’e  240  of  them,  the  oldest  only 
twenty-eijrht  years  old.  An  interesting  sight,  such  a 
body  of  well-disciplined,  well-educated  young  men.  They 
were  encamped  on  the  Common  ;  all  slept  in  their  tents 
on  a  single  l)lanket,  and  we  saw  them  in  groups  on  the 
ground  every  evening  at  supper. 

They  had  a  tine  hand  which  played  after  supper,  till 
nine  o’clock,  to  the  countless  multitude  that  assembled  to 
hear.  Two  elegant  standards  were  presented  to  them  by 
the  town,  and  they  were  reviewed  by  the  (iovernor.  On 
Sunday  they  all  came  to  St.  Paul’s  church.  I  recollect 
telling  you  of  that  church.  Dr.  Jarvis  is  the  Rector,  and 
not  Dr.  Jackson  as  I  informed  yon.  Dr.  Jackson  is  now 
the  organist,  and  has  his  title  as  Dr.  of  music,  a  new  de¬ 
gree  in  this  country.  I  went  on  board  the  ship  "  Colum¬ 
bus,”  with  Lieut.  Armstrong  and  Hannah.  There  are  90 
guns  in  all,  tlu’ce  decks,  800  men,  and  room  it  seemed  to 
me  for  800  more.  Hannah  is  quite  happy  with  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  is  a  most  obedient  wife.  She  went  np  to  lios- 
ton  in  the  steam-boat,  began  to  feel  a  little  sickness,  l)ut 
she  says  Mr.  Armstrong  told  her  she  must  not,  so  it  all 
went  otf.  We  had  a  hearty  laugh  at  such  a  ti’ait  of  imi)li- 
cit  obedience.  Al.aria  has  a  son  since  I  wrote  you ;  she 
is  wholly  devoted  to  her  children  and  lives  a  perfect,  do¬ 
mestic,  retired  life.  Mr.  Alack  has  married  Harriet  Clark 
and  gone  to  AVorthington  about  a  hundred  miles  distant. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johonnot  as  usual.  Airs.  Prince’s  family 
are  well,  except  the  Dr.  having  the  whooping  cough,  a 
remarkable  thing  at  his  age.  1  shall  feel  anxious  to  hear 
from  yon,  and  sincerely  hope  to  hear  of  your  renewed 
health  and  spirits.  I  receive  your  confidential  expressions 
with  grateful  feelings,  as  proof  of  your  friendship,  and  I 
hope  you,  my  dear  Debby,  will  receive  my  advice  with 
the  same  kindness,  as  resulting  from  my  earnest  desire 
for  your  happiness  and  welfare.  Aly  mother  and  Aunt 
S.  desire  to  be  remembered  to  you  with  aflection.  Pre¬ 
sent  our  respects  to  your  husband,  and  give  the  little  "iris 
some  kisses,  and  tell  them  they  come  from  Salem.  AA’^rite 
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when  you  can,  and  if  yon  can  tell  me  of  your  good  health, 
he  assured  it  will  give  much  satisfaction  to  your  atlection- 
ate  Friend, 

jNIauy  Williams. 

P.  S.  Charles  Waldo  called  to  see  us  this  winter  with 
his  wife  and  son.  1  was  highly  pleased  with  them. 
Chas.  seems  as  happy  as  ever.  Teaches  his  little  boy  to 
sing  "  Cease  !  Rude  Boreas  !  ”  His  wife  is  very  pretty, 
appears  to  love  Charles  with  great  simplicity  and  aflec- 
tion,  and  appears  to  he  a  line  wife. 


To  Mks.  Debby  a.  Dana, 

Belbue, 

Ohio. 

Salem,  Abril  20,  1822. 

Dear  Mrs.  Dana. 

I  will  not  apologize  for  writing,  for  I  know  you  will 
not  be  displeased  to  hear  from  an  old  friend.  At  least, 
M  iss  Williams  has  assured  me  you  would  not.  I  was  sorry 
to  learn,  from  a  letter  of  yours  to  her,  that  you  were  so 
much  indisposed.  Yet  I  cannot  hut  hope  your  physician 
mistakes  in  supposing  your  disease  organic.  I  have  been 
troubled  very  much  with  symptoms  of  a  similar  character 
which  were  altogether  nervous. 

You  seem  to  have  found,  in  your  sickness,  the  best 
comforts,  those  which  arise  from  confidence  in  God,  and 
trust  in  the  goodness  of  our  blessed  Savior.  I  can  truly 
say  I  rejoice  with  those  who  find  such  consolations,  how¬ 
ever  they  may  differ  from  me  in  their  particular  tenets, 
for  I  know  that  little  variations  of  opinion  have  no  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  essence  of  religion,  which,  with  faith  in 
our  Savior,  is  love  to  God,  and  submission  to  His  will. 
It  is  this  childlike  resignation  which  enables  you,  I  trust, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Dana,  to  bear  your  sickness,  and  its  una¬ 
voidable  privations,  with  that  cheerfulness  which  becomes 
a  Christian.  I  know  not  any  obligation  which  falls  more 
directly  on  the  pious  than  the  duty  of  cultivating  a  cheer¬ 
ful  spirit.  The  disposition  of  a  master  is  known  by  the 
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looks  of  his  servants,  and  the  followers  of  the  benevolent 
Jesns  should  testify  to  the  benignity  of  his  character, 
by  the  cheerful  tranquillity  of  their  own  deportment. 
Pardon  the  freedom  with  which  I  write  to  you.  I  know 
so  well  the  peculiar  temptations  of  feeble  health,  that  I 
could  not  forbear  to  warn  you  against  the  intrusion  of 
melancholy  ideas.  They  are  busy  intruders  when  we  are 
sick,  and  are  too  ready  to  incorporate  themselves  with 
our  most  cheerful  and  animating  religion,  with  which  they 
surely  have  no  natural  connection.  My  sister  unites  with 
me  in  love,  and  in  the  hope  that  your  health  will  soon  be 
restored,  and  that  you  will  long  enjoy  the  pleasures  your 
situation  seems  so  well  calculated  to  afford.  We  have 
lately  been  made  very  hap})y  by  a  visit  from  my  brother 
John  who  lives  in  Mississippi.  1  could  write  much  more 
but  am  afraid  I  have  already  occupied  too  much  of  the 
paper,  as  Miss  Williams  will  fill  it  up. 

Yours  affectionately, 

S.  Savage. 


Salem,  April  22"'^,  1822. 

^Iy  Dear  Derby. 

With  much  satisfaction  I  received  your  letter ;  your 
last  was  so  melancholy  it  made  me  very  anxious  to  hear 
from  you  again.  I  wish  we  could  have  two  or  three  good 
walks  in  the  Great  Pasture  as  we  used  to,  when  Dr.  C. 
was  so  fairly  obliged  to  give  np  the  chase.  The  time 
passed  in  tliese  rambles  is  never  lost,  for  it  cherishes  both 
sold  and  body,  and  tends  powerfully  to  produce  a  con¬ 
tented  mind  and  grateful  heart.  But  you  have  now  more 
important  avocations,  and  with  them  the  blessings  of  life. 
You  must  have  a  delightful  little  famil}'.  I  wish  indeed  I 
could  see  them.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  your  parents  are 
comfortable  ;  perfect  health  at  their  age  we  must  not  ex¬ 
pect.  I  regret  that  I  must  announce  to  you  the  death  of 
your  Aunt  Fisher.  Since  the  loss  of  Theodore,  life  has 
been  but  little  enjoyment  to  her.  She  died  the  Sunday  be¬ 
fore  Christmas.  Master  Parker  was  then  well,  and  attended 
her  funeral,  but  was  taken  suddenly  with  a  lung  fever  and 
died  on  Christmas  day.  Since  his  death  we  have  no  clerk 
at  church,  and  the  congregation  respond.  I  used  to  love 
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to  hear  him  at  church.  He  was  something  yet  left  that 
reminded  us  of  Mr.  Fisher.  Caroline  has  commenced  a 
school.  There  are  some  dissensions  in  the  church,  which 
lam  sorry  shoidd  ever  happen,  and  at  present  it  is  douht- 
fid  if  Mr.  Carlisle  will  remain  here.-^  There  is  a  schism 
among  the  Quakers ;  the  doctrine  of  Swedenhorgianism 
is  among  them.  Several  in  Lynn  have  heen  arrested, 
tried  at  Court,  and  condemned  for  disturhing  the  meeting, 
and  are  now  actually  in  jail,  refusing  to  pay  the  penalty 
the  court  adjudged. 

P.  S.  Sally  Savage,  with  that  kind  jxditeness  which  is 
her  characteristic,  wrote  her  letter  and  .sent  the  sheet  to 
me  to  till.  She  has  written  two  small  volumes,  principally 
for  children,  which  I  wish  it  was  in  my  power  to  send 
j^ou.  She  derived  so  much  henetit  from  her  voyage  to 
the  Eastward,  that  she  thinks  a  voyage  or  journey  this 
way  might  he  of  service  to  you.  1  need  not  add  how 
much  we  should  he  gratified  to  see  you  here. 

Mauy  Williams. 


To  Mas.  Debbv  A.  Dana. 
Belpue, 

Ohio. 

My  Dear  Debby. 

m  *  *  * 


Salem,  June  4‘‘-,  1825. 

«  lit  «  «  # 


I  am  pleased  to  find  your  health  and  spirits  so  much 
hetter,  and  though  you  have  had  some  scenes  of  suffer¬ 
ing  to  pass  through,  you  were  made,  ahlc  to  hear  them. 


•■■•Tlie  originni  cliurcli  of  St.  Peter’s,  of  which  we  have  a  picture,  l)uilt  on  latnl 
which  was  given  for  tlie  purpo.se  hy  Pliilip  Knglisli,  was  consecrated  .Inne  2.1, 
IT.'W,  and  was  supersedea  just  a  century  later  by  the  present  stone  structure, 
whi(di  again  was  enlarged  in  184.'). 

Since  the  publication  of  the  Urst  Installment  of  these  letters,  George  Ren  Cur. 
wen,  an  Infallible  authority  in  matters  relating  to  St.  Peter’s  Chundi,  has  died, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  annotate  the  remaining  letters,  in  which  he  was  niucli  in¬ 
terested,  so  fully  as  could  be  wished. 

Nathaniel  Fisher,  a  native  of  Dedham,  born  .Inly  8, 1742,  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  17ti3,  was  rector  from  February  2.'),  1782,  until  his  death,  liecember  20,  1812. 
Two  ye.ars  later,  Thomas  Carlisle  succeeded  him,  —  a  gra<luate  of  Brown  in 
1809,  I’lOrn  at  Providence,  R.  1.,  in  17it2,  and  he  resigned  the  charge  Octoiier  (!, 
1822,  and  died  March  28,  ls24.  After  an  interval  of  two  years,  during  which  Dr. 
Henry  W.  Dueachet  otliciated.  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Coit,  a  native  of  New  London, 
Conn.,  and  a  graduate  of  Yale  in  1821,  succeeded  Mr.  Carlisle  from  1820  to  1829, 
when  he  resigned,  having  married  the  widow  of  his  predecessor,  Eleanor  far- 
lisle,  a  daughter  of  Simon  Forrester,  otir  great  merchant,  ancl  an  own  cousin  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  He  was  succeeded  by  Bishop  Griswold  from  1829  to  ls;U. 
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Tlio  solace  of  your  cliiidreii  relieves  your  cares  and  the 
syuiiiathy  ami  assistance  of  your  Imsliaud  render  life 
(lesirahle. 

There  seems  to  he  a  new  "eneratiou  springiiii;  up  here, 
with  which  you  are  scarcely  acquainted,  and  the  children 
of  your  acquaintances  here  seem  now  to  ho  in  fashion,  and 
beginning  to  he  engaged.  The  two  eldest  Misses  White, 
Harriet  and  Elizahetli,  are  going  to  complete  their  educa¬ 
tion  in  Boston,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Park,  a  famous  in¬ 
structor  of  ladies.  Caroline  Parker  is  lately  engaged  to 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Parker,  in  good  business,  a  wood- 
whartinger.  Mrs.  P.,  I  believe,  has  hist  all  her  sons  but 
one,  who  is  alisent.  Mr.  U.  Brookhouse  has  lost  his 
second  wife  (Eliza  Grafton).  Mr.  Cummings  has  lost 
his  second  wife.  Mr.  Bryant  has  lost  his  first  (Fanny 
( Howard ) .  Debby  Howard  remai ns  unmarried .  Mr.  How- 
anl  is  yet  church  warden  —  but  the  church,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  does  not  go  on  prosperously.  No  settled  preacher 
since  the  loss  of  Mr.  Carlisle.  Dr.  Ducachet  has  preached 
there  nearly  two  years.  Many  have  left  the  church  and 
joined  the  new  society  of  Mr.  Colman  ;  among  them,  both 
Mr.  Whites  and  their  families,  and  connections,  and  also 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johonnot.  This  new  Independent  church 
is  built  where  the  old  Barton  house  stood  in  Barton  St. 
fronting  Essex  St.  It  is  professedly  Unitarian,  and  they 
seem  increasing.  A  good  preacher  at  our  church  would 
have  prevented  this  falling  off,  but  I  am  afraid  now  it  will 
never  recover  its  former  character.  Sally  Savage  acquires 
celclirity  as  an  author.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  never  have 
means  of  sending  you  her  works.  I  believe  they  are 
mostly  for  children,  and  such,  perhaps,  as  you  Avould 
wish  yours  to  read.  The  volume  of  sermons  went  only 
as  far  as  Washington,  and  was  returned  to  me  about  three 
weeks  after  I  sent  it. 

'Fhe  loss  of  ^ladam  Crowminshield  was  severely  felt  by 
her  children.  Aunt  Ilauuah  has  now  returned  to  the 
house,  and  Ben.  C.  generally  lives  with  her.  It  is  a 
home  for  them  all  when  they  come  down  from  the  farm. 
She  passed  some  time  with  Maria,  and  some  time  at  the 
farm,  and  seems  now  reconciled  to  live  in  her  own  house. 
Maria’s  children  are  often  there.  Capt.  Ben.  C.  has  the 
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collector’s  office  at  Marblehead,  and  comes  home  to  the 
farm  every  Saturday.  Jacob  is  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Navy, 
and  is  to  be  married  next  week  to  Harriet  Wallack  of 
Boston.  Captain  Charles  Waldo  came  down  to  see  us  the 
other  day,  with  a  little  boy  of  seven  years  old.  He 
seemed  in  good  spirits  and  as  he  used  to.  He  walked 
from  his  mother’s  with  crutches,  and  seemed  something 
fatigued,  for  he  is  very  heavy.  But  the  little  boy  opened 
the  gate  for  him,  waited  on  him  and,  he  said,  more  than 
supplied  the  loss  of  his  limb.  The  sight  of  him  impresses 
us  powerfully  with  the  horrors  of  war ;  though  he  bears 
his  loss  with  such  magnanimity,  we  feel  it  the  more  that 
such  a  brave  spirit  must  sutier  such  deprivation.  He  has 
a  pretty  wife  and  several  children,  and  his  situation  in  the 
Navy-yard  is  a  good  income. 

^Irs.  Prince  is  well,  and  listened  with  much  attention 
to  your  letter  that  I  read  to  her.  She  passed  the  afternoon 
here  with  E.  Townsend,  and  seems  the  same  as  she  ever 
did.  Her  hearing  is  a  little  impaired,  but  she  appears  to 
have  as  much  literary  interest  as  ever.  Mr.  Upham  is  lately 
settled  colleague  with  Dr.  Prince ;  is  quite  a  handsome 
young  man  and  a  great  favorite.  Mr.  Colman’s  society  is 
formed  chiefly  from  Dr.  Prince’s,  and  some  unpleasant 
dissensions  have  taken  place,  but  I  hope  are  healing  over. 
Mr.  J.  Derby,  and  W.  D.  have  left  Dr.  P.,  and  many 
others. 

Betsey  Oliver  passed  the  winter  with  ^Irs.  Johonnot, 
but  this  spring  has  resumed  her  school  again.  Sally,  dur¬ 
ing  vacation,  is  at  Hanover  with  Dr.  Daniel  O.  He  has 
three  children,  and  seems  a  fat,  comfortable  father  of  a 
family.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johonnot  are  now  on  a  visit  in 
Boston,  at  Mr.  Lee’s.  They  are  glad  to  hear  of  your  re¬ 
covered  health. 

There  are  continued  improvements  in  town.  Chestnut 
St.  is  very  handsome.  Mr.  P.  Dodge  is  now  building  a 
block  of  three  houses.  A  handsome  new  building  is 
erected  next  Col.  Pickman’s,  fronting  St.  Peter  St.  for 
the  Museum,  &c.  But  Boston  seems  to  be  doing  every¬ 
thing.  The  new  Mayor  makes  wonderful  improvements, 
and  the  great  tire  they  have  had  there  lately  will  perhaps 
do  more  than  the  Mayor  could  have  done  in  many  years. 
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There  is  to  be  a  great  celebration  the  17“'  of  June,  lay¬ 
ing  the  corner  stone  of  the  inonument  on  Bunker  Hill. 
La  Fayette  is  expected  to  be  present.  Tell  your  funny 
little  George  I  will  give  him  a  good  Yankee  kiss,  and  that 
will  always  agree  with  a  La  Fayette,  and  to  your  dear 
little  girl,  my  best  wishes.  My  mother  and  Aunt  S.  de¬ 
sire  to  be  remembered  to  you  with  affection,  and  to  your 
husband  and  children. 

Yours  iiftectionately, 

Mary  Williams. 


To  Mrs.  Derorah  A.  Dana, 
Belpre, 

Ohio. 


Salem,  July  10‘‘',  1826. 

My  dear  Derby  : 


I  was  much  gratified  at  receiving  yours  in  January, 
and  immediately  informed  your  friends  here  of  your  re¬ 
turning  health  and  siiirits.  *******  jVIary 
Waldo  is  at  present  with  her  mother,  though  she  passes 
much  of  her  time  in  Charlestown  with  her  brother  Charles. 
She  called  here  not  long  since,  with  a  son  of  his,  about 
seven.  He  seemed  like  Charles  again,  when  he  used  to 
go  to  dancing  school  with  his  head  so  high.  He  has  three 
other  children,  this  the  eldest.  Maria  has  four.  Han¬ 
nah  none;  her  husband  is  out  in  the  "United  States” 
with  Captain  Hull.  Jacob  is  married  and  Benjamin  lives 
with  his  Aunt  H.  He  is  this  summer  chosen  one  of  the 
representatives  to  general  court. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johonnot  same  as  usual.  Mrs.  Oliver’s 
family  also.  There  is  some  expectation  that  Lynde  will 
soon  marry  Fanny  Briggs.  Daniel  is  at  Hanover,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Materia  Mediea,  much  respected.  S.  and  M. 
Savage  the  same,  except  Sally’s  increasing  fame  in  the 
literary  world.  Thomas  is  lately  installed  over  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  in  Bedford,  N.  H. 


The  Story  family  are  flourishing.  Adeline,  the  young¬ 
est  (Mrs.  Mansfield),  has  gone  out  to  Pernambuco. 
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Elizabeth  and  Harriet  White  have  returned  from  Boston, 
where  they  have  been  at  Dr.  Park’s  celebrated  school. 
They  are  now  accomplished  young  ladies,  and  have  just 
set  out  on  a  journey  to  the  Springs,  Catskill  ^Mountains, 
etc.  Mrs.  Stephen  White’s  health  is  very  slender ;  they 
hope  the  journey  will  be  serviceable  to  her.^^  Caroline 
Parker  keeps  her  school  yet,  but  will  probably  soon  be 
married. 

Our  church,  wdth  regret  I  mention  it,  does  not  seem  to 
flourish.  A  Mr.  Coit  from  Connecticut  has  been  invited 
to  stay  during  the  year  of  his  Deacon’s  orders.  There 
are  a  few  of  tlie  old  standard  families  that  still  remain, 
but  their  descendants  settle  in  other  churches. 

Salem  has  lately  been  improving  the  streets  by  paving 
the  sidewalks  with  brick.  Dr.  Prince’s  meeting  house  is 
taken  down  and  a  new  one  of  brick  and  stone  erected  on 
the  place.  Mr.  Upham,  Dr.  P’s  colleague,  is  a  handsome, 
amiable,  young  man,  lately  married,  and  quite  a  favorite 
in  his  society. 

Mr.  Timothy  Flint  is  now  in  Salem,  author  of  a  work, 
lately  published,  giving  an  account  of  ten  years  residence 
as  missionary  about  the  Mississippi  and  the  rivers  flowing 
into  it.  He  speaks  of  Marietta,  and  gives  a  tine  charac¬ 
ter  of  General  Putnam,  who  was,  I  presume,  the  friend 
you  mentioned.  He  describes  some  feather  blankets 
found  in  caves,  or  cemeteries,  near  the  Mississippi,  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  piece  you  sent  me.  The  work  is  quite  enter¬ 
taining,  with  some  peculiarities ;  perhaps  it  has  reached 
you.  The  facilities  of  communication  through  the  United 
States  are  now  so  great  that  evei’ything  of  a  public  nature 
you  receive  as  soon  as  we  do.  I  have  found  that  those 
little  stone  cups,  found  on  the  shore  of  the  Ohio,  that  you 
sent  me,  at  the  same  time  with  other  curiosities,  are  a  reg¬ 
ular  mineral,  called  Amygdaloid  or  Almond  shells;  so 
different  from  other  native  minerals,  they  appear  as  if 
formed  by  the  hand  of  man. 

When  engagements  and  marriages  now  take  place  they 
seem  among  a  new  generation,  and  strangers  to  you. 

“  Mrs.  Stephen  White  was  a  slgter  of  .Tmlj^e  Story  anrt  of  Mrs.  John  Forres¬ 
ter.  .She  lived  in  the  brick  mansion  on  the  westerly  corner  of  Waslilngton  S(|u.'ire 
and  Oliver  street.  .She  had  three  dau);hters:  Harriet,  who  married  I.  K.  Page; 
Ellen,  who  married  John  Joy;  and  Caroline,  wiio  married  Fletclier,  eldest  son 
of  Daniel  Webster.  Elizabetli  W'^hite,  the  dau;{liter  of  Joscpli  Wliite,  and  cousin 
of  tlie above,  married  Samuel  C.  Grey  of  Boston. 
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*******  There  are  many  new  liiiildings 
ill  Salem,  and  though  it  is  said  that  it  has  not  ad¬ 
vanced,  1  think  you  would  find  a  very  great  improvement 
in  the  appearance  of  the  town.  They  have  been  engaged 
this  summer  in  jiroposing  and  planning  a  mill  dam,  from 
Orne’s  Point,  to  the  southern  end  of  Beverly  Bridge,  so 
as  to  erect  factories  along  by  Bridge  street  and  the  Neck. 
It  is  thought  by  some  it  will  be  of  great  service  to  the 
business  of  the  Town,  and  others  dread  the  disorderly 
poimlation  that  will  of  necessity  be  introduced  in  this 
(piiet  ])lace.  It  will  be  a  work  of  time,  and  may  never 
lie  accomjilished. 

My  mother  and  aunt  desire  to  be  remembered  to  you, 
your  husliand  and  children.  I  hope  you  will  not  allow 
the  cares  of  life  to  prevent  your  writing  to  me.  Emily 
will  soon  be  able  to  assist  you  in  some  degree,  and  though 
children  add  to  care,  they  cert.ainly  sweeten  it.  Remem¬ 
ber  my  love  to  them  and  to  your  husband. 

Yours  aftectionately, 
Mary  Williams. 


To  Mrs.  I).  A.  Dana, 
Belrre, 

Ohio. 


My  dear  Friend. 


Salem,  June  !>,  1831. 


By  the  favor  of  Mary  Savage  I  seize  the  moment  to 
make  some  inquiry  of  your  health,  and  of  your  family. 
Miss  S.  is  going  to  her  brother  John  at  Natchez,  with 
some  friends  of  his  of  the  name  of  Nut,  who  are  here, 
and  she  returns  with  them.  Every  spring  I  have  ex¬ 
pected  a  letter,  but  as  j'et  have  been  disappointed. 

Our  summers  we  have  passed  at  Brown’s  Pond,  where 
we  have  a  pleasant  house.-^  Last  summer  Aunt  Sally  was 
married  to  Mr.  Robert  Peele,  whom  jm)u  may  recollect 


■•<i>TliU  is  one  of  a  jrroup  of  pretty  little  siieets  of  water  more  or  less  connecteii. 
lylii)?  along  the  old  Itoston  road*  towards  Danvers  and  Lynn,  once  a  favored 
region  for  pienieking,  llshing  and  summer  residenee.  One  of  them,  Flax  Pond, 
may  have  got  Its  name  from  heing  a  eonvenlent  place  for  dressing  llax.  The 
old’“  Salem  and  Danvers  Ai|uediict’’ sources  or  fountains,  so  famous  in  former 
years,  are  also  of  the  group.  It  was  a  sort  of  local  lake  region  on  a  small  scale, 
a  good  deal  frc<|uente(l  in  the  closing  years  of  the  last  and  in  the  earlv  years  of 
the  present  century,  when  Salem  and'lloston  travel  jiassed  that  way,  I)e'fore  the 
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as  keeping  a  hardware  store  near  us  in  Essex  Street.  She 
is  pleasantly  situated,  next  house  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johon- 
not,  Fedei’al  Street.  Mrs.  Prince  is  very  well,  and 
inquires  if  I  have  heard  from  you,  and  Mary  sings  as 
bright  as  ever.  There  have  been  many  changes  among 
others  of  your  acquaintance,  and  particularly  ot  the  Story 
family.  Elizal)eth  and  Mary  AVhite  are  both  married, 
and  I  have  tliis  moment  received  a  card  for  Harriet’s 
wedding.  All  have  removed  to  Boston.  But  I  have  not 
time  to  write  news,  —  only  just  enough  to  express  to  you, 
I  hope  you  have  not  forgotten  me.  In  yonr  last  letter 
you  mentioned  your  family  cares  were  great,  and  I  know 
when  there  are  constant  calls  on  attention,  it  is  difficult  to 
find  leisiu’e  for  writinsf.  But  a  few  lines  will  give  me 
great  satisfaction.  Yon  described  Emily,  Frances  and 
George,  and  my  little  namesake  as  the  favorite  of  the 
family  give  a  little  time  to  telling  me  more  about  them. 

My  mother  and  I  have  been  out  to  the  Pond  this  after¬ 
noon  with  Mary  Ann,-*’  a  little  cousin  who  keeps  with  us, 
and  it  leaves  me  but  a  moment  to  write  in,  which  must  be 
my  apology  for  such  hasty  style. 

Present  our  respects  to  your  husband  and  family,  and 
write,  if  only  a  few  words,  to  yonr 

Affectionate  Friend, 

Mary  Williams. 


(1  lys  of  tlie  turnpike  ana  tlia steam  car.  On  .laae  SS,  1770,  wlien  riiliiisr  the  I7ast- 
erh  Circuit  as  was  the  practice  with  iawyers  of  tliose  tlays,  .loini  Adams  says  in 
his  aiary  that  he  was  asked  l>y  Sntfoik  U'esister  of  Deeds' Goldthwaite,  an  “  offen¬ 
sive  partisan”  of  the  Governor  UntchiiiRon  period,  from  wliom  Goidthwaite’s 
brook  may  have  got  its  name,  ‘‘  to  ilinc  with  lialf  a  dozen  as  clever  fellows  as 
ever  were  born,  under  the  shady  trees  l)y  Flax  Fond,  upon  lish  and  l)acon  and 
pease,  etc,”  .and  as  to  the  Madeira,  said  this  Royalist  liost,  “  notliing  can  come  up 
to  it!  We’U  give  a  genteel  dinner  and  fix  you  off  on  your  journey.” 

Browne’s  Fond  seems  to  liave  got  its  name  from  Capt.  .lolin  Browne  of  Salem, 
who  bought  land  near  it  from  Capt.  Elea/.er  Lindsey  of  Salem,  Sept.  9,  1712. 
The  pond  had  been  known  as  Lindsey’s  Fond.  Browiie  married  a  daughter  of 
Linilsey  and  was  an  ancestor  of  Mrs'.  George  T.  Sanders.  Tlie  pond  figures,  as 
early  as  172'2,  on  an  old  map  shown  me  l)v  Mr.  Andrew  Nichols,  i>y  the  name  of 
Browne’s  Fon<l.  Sluice  Fond  was  anotfier  of  the  group  and  Humphrey’s  and 
Cedar  Fon  Is  were  not  far  aw.ay.  Mineral  Spring  Fond,  on  the  line  lietween 
Salem  and  Lynn,  and  near  the  'lloating-ltridge  on  tlie  Salem  and  Boston  Turn¬ 
pike,  had  a  ti'otel  famous  in  its  d  iv  as  :i  resort  of  f.astiion,  and  it  wouM  a|)pear 
from  our  Historical  Collections  (Vol.  xxxv,  p.  71)  tliat  it  was  a  health  resort 
also.  Tlie  Lynn  Mineral  Spring  Hotel  iiroperty  is  now  known  as  the  Fay  estate. 

Miss  Mary  .Vnn  Brown,  a  descendant  of  Capt.  .lohn  Browne,  who  inherited  the 
house,  and  m'arricil  George  T.  Sanders.  Miss  Williams  died,  December  17,  18.'12. 
Her  mother  was  Eli/.alieth  or  Betsey  Williams,  a  daugiiter  of  .Tames  Brown. 
Sally  Brown  (the  “Aunt  Sally”  of  the  letters)  was  anotlier  daugiiter.  Both 
survived  Miss  Williams. 


THE  VOTING  KIGHTS  OF  FREEMEN  IN  1658. 


A  PETITION  FROM  SOME  OF  THE  INHABITANTS  OF 
IPSWICH. 


To  the  Honored  Generali  Court  at  liofton,  The  humble 
petition  of  lenerall  the  inhabitants  ot  Ipl'wich  Ke- 
Ipectinel}"  Deelareing. 

'NVheras  not  long  since  there  hath  bene  Ibine  ditlerances 
in  Apprehention  anionglt  o'"  Townefinen  &  neighbours  in  a 
Towne  meeting  ab(»nte  three  months  agoe,  wher  the  power 
of  filch  the  inhabitants  as  had  taken  the  oath  of  hdelity 
was  quelVioned  :  in  Referance  to  their  voating  in  Towne 
afaires,  o'feliies  being  Inch  that  bane  taken  the  oath  of 
tidelity :  There  was  a  law  that  is  in  the  old  booke  page 
51,  aleaged  in  Towne  meeting,  whore  it  is  faid  that  it  may 
be  lawfiill  for  the  free  men  of  each  Towne-fhipp  to  make 
Choice  of  I'ueh  Inhabitants  as  haue  taken  the  oath  :  to  be 
lury  men  to  haue  their  voate  in  the  Choice  of  lelect 
men  affelVment  of  rates  &  other  prudentialls :  wherupon 
the  yearely  bufines  of  the  meeting  was  deferred  vntill  the 
Generali  Court  might  haue  oportunity  to  expla[in]  this 
recited  Law  :  (the  which  we  humbly  coneeiue  if  wee  fhould 
take  it  in  such  a  Sence  as  to  phibbit  thofe  men  from  Act¬ 
ing  :  that  are  elfe  whare  authorized  by  law  to  act  in  Towne 
Afaires;  we  fhould  miffe  the  true  meaning  of  it.)  for 
Looking  upon  the  preface  to  the  faid  Law  foregoing  &  y“ 
puiso  following,  we  underftand  it  to  be  fo  far  from  Con¬ 
tradicting  any  other  as  that  we  aprehend  the  true  meaning 
as  to  improue  fuch  as  are  of  vfefull  parts  (though  non 
freemen  vnto  offices  in  Towne  bufines.)  elfe  we  humbly 
(h’aue  vnder  the  fauour  of  the  honored  Court,  how  are  they 
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faid  to  be  improued  to  ptiblike  vfe  or  how  are  the  afaires 
of  the  Comoiiwealth  the  eafier  Caried  on  :  as  allb  of  the 
puifo  following,  that  the  major  part  of  fuch  Companies 
fhalbe  free-men.  If  the  honored  Court  had  not  tlieri»y 
truly  intended  that  the  minor  part  might  lie  of  (»thers  :  we 
therfore  humbly  Conceine  that  according  to  the  law  in  the 
fame  booke  &  page  aboue  written  that  wo  haue  power  & 
liberty  1«*  act  in  Towne  afaires.  Alfo  we  Hud  in  diners 
places  of  the  ould  booke  of  lawes :  that  the  freemen  t'c 
others  authorized  liy  law  of  each  Towne  fhiiip  fhall  haue 
power  to  act,  (not  the  freemen  others  onely  Ajiroued  of 
by  them.)  liefides  the  alowed  practice  throughout  this 
lurifdiction  doth  declare  to  all  men,  that  the  laws  in  lefer- 
ence  to  the  matter  in  <jueition,  are  underit(»od  in  the  fame 
fence  as  we  haue  held  forth,  as  we  Conceine,  vpon  thefe 
&  the  like  grounds  together  with  the  Coufcience  of  o'"  oath 
by  which  we  ai'e  bonnd  truely  to  endeauor  to  maintaine  & 
preferue  all  the  liberties  &  priuiledges  of  this  gouernmeni, 
(amonglt  others  we  lookeing  upon  this  to  be  one.)  we 
humbly  conceine  that  we  can  doe  no  leffe  (the  (piestiou 
being  I’ifeu  amongft  us,)  then  pTent  o'"  requefts  in  way  of 
petition  as  followeth,  that  3’onr  fellies  will  be  pleafsed 
feariously  to  Confider  whether  fuch  as  haue  taken  the  oath 
of  fidelity  haue  power  to  voate  in  Towne  afaires  according 
to  the  laws  eftablifhed,  or  whether  the  freemen  of  each 
Townfhipp  haue  power  to  phibbitall  or  any  others  as  they 
fhall  fee  Canfe,  vnto  which  we  moft  humbly  requeft  that 
you  will  be  yileafed  to  giue  your  Cordiall  Anfwere,  we  not 
(pieftioning  your  faithfullnes  &  prudence  by  Gods  Afift- 
ance  to  difcerne  betweene  Truth  &  error  c*c  to  doe  accord¬ 
ingly,  for  our  owne  parts  we  follemnely  pfeffe  it  is  not 
victory  but  truth  that  we  defire,  nor  any  blemifh  to  fuch 
as  differ  in  Aprehention  from  vs,  nor  itrife  &  Contention 
with  o'"  neighbours  but  lone  &  peace.  That  the  God  of 
peace  may  be  with  us  &  dwell  amongft  us.  So  humbly 
defireing  your  erneft  fupplications  to  God  for  the  peace 
of  Ipfwich  &  the  returns  of  Gods  favour  &  prefence  to 
ns,  we  fhall  defire  to  submitt  o'"  seines  with  our  pore  peti¬ 
tion  to  the  honored  Court  &  Remaine  in  all  Lyalty  as 
obedient  fnbiects  to  this  Gouernment  &  ener  desire  to  ])i  ay 
for  your  happines  &  wellfare. 
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May  the  17‘",  1658. 

Daniell  Epjis  Nathaniel  Emerson 

Willm  White  Samuel  Ingalls 

John  Browne  John  Chote 

James  Chute  John  Andre wes 

Thomas  Newman  Richard  Nicholls 

Joseph  Bexby  William  Cogswell 

Ralfe  l)ix  Henry  Kingfbury 

Henry  [Ean — ?]  William  Gutterfun, 

Samuel  Eyers  AV'^illiam  Norton 

William  Auerell  Will  Buckly 

Isaia[h]  Wood  Richard  Wattler 

Ahraham  tl'itt  Thomas  Rowel 

Kohert  Kinsman  Robert  Collins 

Thomas  auerell  Samuel  1  Varnam 

Th[omas  Huller]  Tho.  Louell 

Job  Bifliop  Frances  Fnrden 

Samuell  Pod 

'I'he  deputies  defire  o’’  Hono'’'*  magiftrates  would  be 
pleafed  to  giue  answer  to  this  petition  in  the  firft  place. 

William  Torrey  Cleris 

22:  3-'.  16.58 

In  Answer  to  this  petition  the  Court  declares  y‘  y*"  free¬ 
men  w"'in  theire  senerall  Townes  hane  libeMy  &  power 
according  to  the  laft  lawe  or  order  title  Townefhips  to 
make  choice  of  such  Inhabitants  y‘  hane  taken  the  oath  of 
hdellitye  to  be  Jurymen  &  to  haue  theire  votes  in  the 
choice  of  selectmen  &  where  no  selectmen  are  to  haue 
theire  votes  in  ordering  of  schooles  bearding  of  catle  lay¬ 
ing  out  highwayes  &  diltributing  of  lands  &c  w®^  neceffa- 
rily  Imply  the  said  flieemen  haue  power  by  virtur  of  the 
saiil  lawe  to  reltraine  some  vpon  Juft  cawfe.  The  magifp^ 
hane  paft  this  w‘''  retlerence  to  the  Confent  of  theire 
brethren  the  depuP  heerto. 

Edward  Rawson,  secret. 

9  June  1658. 

The  dejintyes  Concurr  with  o''  Hono‘'‘*  magiftrats  herein 
yet  conceiue  the  pet.  is  not  fully  anfwered. 

William  Torrey  Cleris. 

[Mass.  Archives,  v.  112,  pp.  102-104.] 


THE  WILL  OF  GEORGE  REA  CURWEN. 


Born,  Juhj  4,  1823  —  Died,  March  17,  1900. 

Know  all  men.  That  I  George  Rea  Curwen,  of  Salem 
in  the  County  of  Efsex  and  State  of  Massachusetts,  be¬ 
ing  unmarried,  do  publish  and  declare  this  instrument  as 
mv  last  will  and  testament,  hereby  revoking  all  other 
wills  by  me  at  any  time  heretofore  made,  ratifying  this 
and  no  other  to  be  my  last  will  and  testament. 

First,  I  order  and  direct  that  all  my  debts  of  which 
there  are  few  if  any  be  paid  as  soon  as  possible  after  my 
decease. 

Second,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  nephew  Charles 
Frederick  Curwen  my  dwelling  house  No.  25  Lynde  St. 
Salem,  (It  was  erected  by  his  great  great  grandfather 
James  Barr  in  1753,)  Together  with  the  land  under  and 
adjoining  and  all  other  buildings  which  shall  l)e  on  said 
estate,  to  him  and  his  heirs  forever. 

3*^  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Efsex  Institute  of  Salem 
the  following  Portraits  which  are  in  my  house,  viz.  One 
portrait  of  Cap*^  George  Curwen,  son  of  John  Curwen; 
he  was  born  at  Sibbertoft,  County  of  Northampton,  Eng¬ 
land,  10“*  Dec''  1610;  died  in  Salem,  Mass.,  3*^  January 
1684/5. 

One  of  Mrs.  Abigail  Russell,  wife  of  the  Honorable 
James  Russell  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  and  daughter  of 
Cap‘ George  Curwen  of  Salem,  Mass.  She  was  baptized, 
30‘^  Nov*'  1643:  married  1®*^  Eleazer  Hathorue  Esq., 
25**'  June  1663:  married  2"^'^  Hon.  James  Russell  of 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  28“*  Aug.  1684.  She  died  4‘'‘  May 
1709. 

One  of  Mrs.  Mary  Lynde,  a  granddaughter  of  the  above 
named  Capt.  George  Curwen.  She  was  the  wife  of  the 
first  Chief  Justice  Benjamin  Lynde  and  mother  of  the  2d 
(248) 
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Chief  Justice  Benjiimiu  Lyude  and  daughter  of  Hon. 
William  Browne  Jr.  by  his  wife  Hannah (Curwen)Browne, 
born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  22**  Aug*  1679;  died  12*''  July 
175.S. 

One  of  Major  Stephen  Sewall  born  in  Baddesly,  Eng¬ 
land,  19***  Aug*.  1657,  died  in  Salem,  Mass.,  17*'“  OcC 
1725. 

One  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Sewall,  widow  of  Major  Stephen 
Sewall  and  daughter  of  Rev**  Jonathan  and  Margaret 
(Boradale)  Mitchel,  married  to  Major  Sewall,  IS***  June 
16H2.  Died  20*''  January  1735/6. 

One  of  Rev**  George  Curwen,  son  of  Hon.  Jonathan 
and  Elizabeth  Gibbs  (Sheafe)  Curwen  and  grandson  of 
Capt.  George  Curwen,  born  in  Salem  2P*  May  1683: 
died  23**  Nov*"  1717. 

One  of  Judge  Samuel  Curwen,  Esq.,  son  of  Rev**. 
George  and  Mehitable  (Parkman)  Curwen,  born  in  Salem, 
17'"  Dec’’  1715,  died  9*"  April  1802.  Taken  by  Blyth, 
in  1772  ;  also  a  Silhouette  of  the  same  (shaded)  "taken 
in  London,  7'"  April  1786,  by  Mrs.  Buckham,  Fleet  St., 
<»pposite  St.  Dunstan’s  Church.” 

One  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Curwen  widow  of  George  Curwen 
(who  was  a  son  of  Rev'*.  George  Curwen)  She  was  a 
daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Al)igail  (Lindall)  Pickman, 
born  in  Salem,  1®'  Dec''  1718  ;  married  to  George  Curwen, 
18*"  March  1738  ;  died  3**  Jan’>,  1810. 

One  of  Richard  Ward  Esq.,  son  of  Joshua  and  Sarah 
(T'revett)  Ward,  born  in  Salem,  5*"  April  1741:  died 
4‘"  Nov'.  1824. 

One  of  .Mrs.  Mehitable  Ward,  wife  of  Richard  Ward 
Esq.,  above  named,  and  daughter  of  George  and  Sarah 
(Pickman)  Curwen,  born  in  Salem,  23**  Jany  1740/1  : 
died  14**>  April  1813. 

One  of  Miss  Sarah  Curwen,  sister  of  the  above  named 
Mrs.  Mehitable  Ward,  the  wife  of  Richard  Ward  Esq. 
(a  pastel)  by  Blyth,  taken  in  1772  :  she  was  born  in 
Salem,  Jan^  1742:  died  26***  Feb’y  1773» 

One  of  Samuel  Curwen  Ward,  Esq.,  son  of  Richard 
and  Mehitable  (Curwen)  Ward,  born  in  Salem,  29*" 
June  1767  :  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Hon.  Nathaniel 
and  Priscilla  (Sparhawk)  Ropes,  3P*  OcP  1790:  she 
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died,  18“'  Jan’y  1803;  he  died  26“*  Nov"^  1817.  Life 
size. 

One  of  Samuel  Curweu  Ward  above  named,  an  India 
Ink  picture,  done  by  M.  Come  in  1803. 

One  of  Richard  Ward  Jr.,  a  brother  of  Samuel  Cur- 
wen  Ward  above  named,  done  in  India  Ink  by  M.  Come 
in  1802;  he  was  born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  31*'‘  Oct'’  1776  ; 
married  Lydia  Robinson  daughter  of  Col.  James  Robin¬ 
son  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  14“'  April  1805  :  died  in  New  Or¬ 
leans,  La.,  IJ^**  Dec''  1822. 

One  of  Miss  Lydia  Robinson,  daughter  of  Col.  James 
and  Lydia  (Newhall)  Robinson,  bom  in  Lynn,  Mass., 
2.5“'  Dec*’  1782:  married  Richard  Ward  Jr.,  son  of 
Richard  and  Mehitable  (Cnrwen)  Ward,  14“'  April  1805  : 
died  in  Bridgeport,  Conid,  15“*  March  1870.  A  watei 
collor  painted  by  M.  Come  in  1803. 

One  of  Daniel  Ward,  brother  of  Samuel  Cnrwen  Ward 
above  named,  born  in  Salem,  21®*  March  1782:  died 
unmarried,  15“'  Feb’y  1813;  done  in  India  Ink  by  Come 
in  1803. 

One  of  George  Atkinson  Ward,  A.  M.,  son  of  Samuel 
Curweu  and  Jane  (Ropes)  Ward,  born  in  Salem,  29“' 
March  1793  .  died  22“  Sep*  1864.  A  cabinet  picture  «»n 
panel,  taken  at  the  age  of  21  years. 

One  of  my  mother  Mrs.  Priscilla  (Barr)  Cnrwen, 
widow  of  Samuel  Cnrwen  and  daughter  of  James  and 
Eunice  (Carlton)  Barr,  l)om  in  Salem,  3P*  March  1788  : 
married  Samuel  Cnrwen,  son  of  Samuel  Ctirwen  Ward 
and  Jane  (Ropes)  Ward;  his  name  was  changed  from 
Samuel  Cnrw'en  Ward  to  Samuel  Cnrwen  by  an  Act  of 
the  Legislature  of  Mass,  in  1802.  They  were  married 
Easter  Day,  22“  March  1818.  He  died,  3“  July  1831 : 
his  widow  died,  27*''  Nov’’  1863.  Painted  by  Charles  Os¬ 
good  in  1849. 

One  of  Geo.  Rea  Cnrwen,  son  of  the  above  named 
Samuel  and  Priscilla  (Barr)  Cnrwen,  born  in  Salem,  4*'' 
July  1823.  Painted  l)y  Charles  Osgood  in  1860. 

One  of  Mrs.  Hannah  Ropes,  wido\y  of  John  Ropes  and 
daughter  of  Capt.  Jonathan  Haraden,  painted  by  Abel 
Nicliols  in  1837-8:  she  was  born  in  Salem,  1®*  Sept*’ 
1768:  married  ,lohn  Ropes,  11“'  Dec*’  1787:  died  in 
Salem  29“' June  1845. 
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One  of  Miss  Haiiimh  Ropes,  daughter  of  John  and 
Hannah  (Haraden)  Ropes,  barn  30‘''  Sepf  1791:  died 
16“*  July  1862. 

A  photograph  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Cushing,  widow  of  James 
Cushing  and  daughter  of  Richard  and  Mehitable  (Cur- 
weii)  Ward,  born  in  Salem  Aug‘  1769  :  died  9“‘  June 
1862. 

A  photograph  of  Cap‘  James  Barr,  son  of  James  and 
Mary  (Ropes)  Barr,  born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  29“*  Aug‘ 
1754:  died  19*^  Jan’y  1848. 

Two  medallions,  white  on  a  black  ground,  in  oval  gilt 
frames  under  plate  glass.  One  a  likeness  of  the  last  Sir 
William  Pepperrell,  son  of  Hon.  Col.  Nathaniel  Spar- 
hawk  and  gi-andson  of  Sir  William  Pepperrell  the  Hero  of 
Louisburg  (who  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  Maine 
dropped  the  name  of  Sparhawk)  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  1766  :  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Hon.  Isaac 
and  Mary  (McIntosh)  Royal  of  Medford,  Mass.,  24“* 
OcP  1767  ;  succeeded  to  his  grandfather’s  title  of  Bar¬ 
onet  in  OcP  1774:  died  in  London,  England,  2*^  Dec'’ 
1816,  aged  70  years. 

I'his  Medallion  was  done  in  England  during  his  resi¬ 
dence  there  as  a  Loyalist  Refugee,  together  with  one  of 
his  father  in  Law,  Col.  Isaac  Royal,  also  a  Loyalist. 

The  other  Medallion  is  of  Col.  Isaac  Royal  of  Medford, 
Mass.,  father  in  law  of  Sir  William  Pepperrell.  He  was 
a  Representative  to  the  General  Court  and  for  twenty  two 
years  was  a  member  of  the  Council.  In  1774,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Mandamus  Councillor,  but  was  one  of  the 
twenty  six  not  sworn  into  office.  He  went  to  England  as 
a  Loyalist  Refugee  in  1776,  and  was  proscribed  and  ban¬ 
ished  in  1778.  He  died  in  England,  1781. 

A  Silhouette(  Shaded)  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hodges,  widow 
of  Jonathan  Hodges  and  daughter  of  Hon.  Nathaniel  & 
Priscilla  (Sparhawk)  Roiies,  who  was  born,  28“‘  Nov*" 
1764,  married  Jonathan  Hodges,  30'*'  March  1788,  died 
30“*  Aug*  1840.  She  was  my  grandmother  Ward’s  sister. 

4*'*  I  also  give  to  the  Efsex  Institute  all  my  China 
and  Glass  ware  which  is  in  the  closet  in  the  South  eastern 
corner  of  my  Parlor. 

5*'*  I  also  give  to  the  Efsex  Institute  the  following 
Funeral  Rings  which  arc  inscribed  as  follows :  viz. 
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1.  W.  Pickinan  Ob.  April  1 735.  .lE  24. 

2.  N.  Ropes  Oht.  22i  Oct.  1752.  .R  GO. 

3.  Hon.  N.  Ropes,  Esq.  Ob.  IH'**  March  1774. 

.E.  48. 

4.  \V"*  Hunt  Jr.  O.  B.  29“*  May  1709.  .E.  26. 

5.  E.  Hunt.  O.  B.  30“>  Auji^  1767.  .E.  57. 

6.  Bj.  Pickinan  O.  B.  16‘**  Dec''  1761.  iE.  47. 

7.  Elizabeth  Maplesclen.  Ob.  3^  July  1738.  ^B^t. 

56. 

8.  Phillippe  Browne  O.  B.  20  July  1763.  13. 

9.  Prudence  Whitwell  Obt.  7  Jan’y  1773.  yE.  33. 

10.  Cap‘  Sam'  Gates,  O.  B.  IS'"  DeC^  1778, 

.E.  74. 

11.  T.  Cotton  O.  B.  25  Ocf.  1775.  .VA'.  59. 

6“'  I  also  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Efsex  Institute 
a  Sampler  which  was  wrought  by  Mary  Ilollingworth. 
The  work  consists  of  paternsto  work  Shawl  liorders  from. 
The  square  figures  at  the  top  of  the  Sampler  are  to  work 
on  the  corners  of  the  shawl.  Mary  Holingworth  was 
married  to  Philip  English,  1®*  July  1676. 

I  also  give  to  the  Institute  a  Sampler  worked  by  my 
grandmother  Barr’s  grandmother,  Eunice  Bowditch  ;  she 
was  daughter  of  William  and  Mary  (Gardner)  Bowditch. 
It  was  wrought  when  she  was  11  years  old  and  dated 
July  1718.  Also  a  silver  watch  with  a  silver  dial,  made 
by  Bowley,  London,  1730/1,  marked  on  the  back,"  Rich¬ 
ard  Hart,  Obiit  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Feby,  20^'’  1720, 
JE.  87.  O.  W.  Penhallow.”  The  watch  was  given  to 
me  by  Mr.  T.  Frank  Hunt.  Also  a  Volume  entitled 
Memoirs  of  the  Carletons,  compiled  by  the  late  Captain 
Percival  Augustus  Carleton,  1869.  It  was  sent  me  by 
his  widow,  Mrs.  Susan  G.  Carleton,  of  43  St.  James’ 
Square,  Bath,  England.  Also,  a  silver  Patch  Box  marked 
on  the  bottom  M.  P.  (Mehitable  Parkman)  she  was  a 
daughter  of  Deliverance  and  Mehitable  (Waite)  Park- 
man  ;  she  married  Rev.  George  Curwen  of  Salem,  27*h 
July,  1711.  Also,  the  silver  headed  Cane  a  copy  of 
which  is  in  the  Portrait  of  Capt.  George  Curwen  which 
was  painted  about  the  year  1675  ;  also,  the  Lace  Bands 
in  which  he  was  also  painted.  Also,  the  Diary  and  Let¬ 
ter  Books  of  Judge  Samuel  Curwen  of  Salem  which  were 
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kept  by  biiu  in  Engbind  during  the  Revolutionary  War, 
between  the  years  1775  and  1783.  They  are  in  eighteen 
volumes  bound  in  vellum.  Also,  two  small  miniatures  on 
Ivory  in  oval  black  frames,  one  of  Major  John  Clark  of 
the  British  Army  (he  was  a  son  of  John  and  Ann  (Fur- 
neaux)  Clark  of  Salem,  Mass.)  There  is  already  a  full 
length  miniature  of  the  same  in  the  Efsex  Institute  which 
came  to  the  Institute  from  his  niece.  Miss  Mary  Clark 
Anderson.  The  other  is  of  Lord  James  Keith,  Lord 
Marshall  of  Scotland,  who  was  engaged  to  be  married  to 
the  widow  of  Major  Clark  above  mentioned,  but  the  mar¬ 
riage  never  took  place.  Also  a  miniature  on  Ivory  of 
John  Hoyland  son  of  John  and  Mary  (Anderson)  Hoy- 
land  of  Knottingly  near  Ferry  Bridge  in  Yorkshire,  Eng¬ 
land.  He  was  a  cousin  of  Miss  Mary  Clark  Anderson 
and  was  desirous  to  change  her  name  to  Hoyland,  but 
Miss  Mary  preferred  remaining  in  a  state  of  single  bless¬ 
edness.  He  sent  this  miniature  to  her  hoping  it  would 
tempt  her,  but  without  success.  Also,  a  miniature  on 
Ivory  set  in  Gold  of  Capt.  John  Carlton  of  the  U.  S. 
Navy  son  of  Col.  Samuel  and  Eunice  (Hunt)  Carlton. 
Painted  by  Verstile.  He  was  a  brother  of  my  grand¬ 
mother  Barr.  Also,  two  miniatures  on  Ivory  set  as 
Breast  Pins,  one  of  Samuel  Sparhawk,  Esq.,  son  of  KeV^ 
John  Sparhawk :  he  was  a  brother  of  my  great  grand¬ 
mother  Ropes.  The  other  is  of  his  second  wife,  Mrs. 
Susanna  S|)arhawk.  She  was  of  London,  her  maiden 
name  Cnimpton.  They  were  painted  in  London  in  1780. 

I  also  give  to  the  Efse.x  Institute  a  photographic  copy 
of  the  full  length  Portrait  of  Col.  Nathaniel  Sparhawk 
which  was  painted  by  Copley.  It  is  now  deposited  in  the 
Art  Museum,  Boston  :  he  was  a  brother  of  my  grand¬ 
mother  Ward’s  grandfather,  the  Rev**  John  Sparhawk  of 
Salem.  Also  my  Antique  Parlor  Chairs,  eight  in  number. 
The  Antique  Desk.  The  large  Arm  Chair(with  Claw  Feet) 
covered  with  red  leather.  The  round  snap  table  with  claw 
feet  .and  carved  legs,  and  the  side  table  with  carved  legs, 
claw  feet  and  marlde  Top  :  these  last  two  tables  belonged 
to  Judge  Samuel  Curwen,  author  of  Curwen’s  Journal  and 
Letters.  The  mahogany  Fire  Screen  and  the  Mirror  over 
the  Parlor  Desk.  All  the  above  pieces  of  furniture  are  in 
my  Parlor. 
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I  also  give  the  Efsex  Institute  my  Antique  Desk  and 
Book  Case,  Six  Chairs  with  Eagles  on  the  back  of  each, 
and  the  Claw  Foot  Sofa,  and  tall  Clock  all  of  which  are  iii 
the  Dining  Room. 

I  also  give  to  the  Efsex  Institute  the  following  articles 
which  are  in  the  Kitchen  Chamber,  viz.  Oak  Chest  with 
black  and  other  ornaments.  Two  mahogany  chairs  with 
Fan  Backs.  The  antique  Mirror  and  Wash  Stand  and 
low  Chest  of  Drawers,  and  Loling  Chair  and  Mahogany 
Arm  Chair  covered  with  black  Hair  Cloth. 

I  also  give  the  Efsex  Institute  The  following  articles 
from  the  Dinin"  Room  Chamber :  Five  Chairs  with  high 
narrow  hacks ;  seats  and  backs  covered  with  leather. 
The  St.  Domingo  Mahogany  Dressing  Table  with  Claw 
feet.  The  marble  top  table  used  as  a  wash  stand,  'fhe 
large  Arm  Chair  with  Flag  Seat.  The  Mirror  over  the 
Dressing  Table.  The  case  of  Filagris  W<  rk  made  by 
Sarah  Pickman,  daiighter  of  Benjamin  and  AIngail 
(Lindall)  Pickman:  she  made  two  of  them.  (The  other 
is  in  Boston)  She  afterward  became  the  wife  of  George 
Curwen,  son  of  Rev**  George  Curwen.  It  formerly  had 
branches  on  the  sides  for  candles.  The  College  Table 
used  by  Samuel  and  George  Curwen,  when  tliey  were 
Students  at  Harvard  College.  They  graduated  in  17.35. 
The  high  Chest  of  Drawers  and  Wainscott  Chest  which 
has  a  Drawer  in  it.  The  full  dressed  bed  as  they  were 
always  called,  together  with  Mattress,  Feather  Bed,  Pil¬ 
lows,  Bolster,  and  Sheets,  Pillow  cases  and  Bolster  Case, 
and  the  Portable  Desk  made  of  Camphor  wood. 

I  also  give  the  Efsex  Institute  the  Light  Stand  with 
a  turned  edge  to  the  top,  a  fluted  pillar  and  small  Claw 
Feet.  This  is  in  the  Parlor  Chamber.  The  Mahogany 
Bureau  which  stands  in  the  Front  Chamber,  with  the 
Dressing  Case  which  stands  on  top  of  it;  also  the  Linen 
Scarf  which  is  on  it.  They  were  made  for  my  mother  in 
1818  by  William  Hook,  Cabinet  maker. 

Also  the  Desk  and  Book  Case  in  the  Chamber  over  the 
front  door,  and  the  low  Chest  of  Drawers  in  the  same 
chamber.  The  Chest  of  Drawers  belonged  formerly  to 
my  great  grandmother,  Mrs.  Eunice  Carlton. 

I  also  give  the  following  articles  to  the  I^fsex  Institute 
which  are  in  the  Hall.  The  tall  clock  on  the  Hall  Stairs 
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made  l)y"Jac()l>  Strauser,  Nurnberg,  1737.”  It  has  a 
Chime  of  tifteeii  bells.  The  round  table  with  Claw  feet 
and  leaves.  The  small  round  table  with  leaves.  It  fin  m- 
erly  belonged  to  my  grandmother  Barr’s  grandfather, 
Samuel  Carlton,  the  lather  of  Col.  Samuel  Carlton  of 
Revolutionary  memory.  The  two  chairs  in  the  Hall  with 
leather  seats  and  backs.  They  were  Bowditch  Chairs. 
The  Hatchment  in  the  Hall,  with  the  Curwen  Arms 
impaleing  Russell,  imbroidered  on  Satin.  It  formerly 
belonged  to  Judge  Samuel  Curwen  who  married  Abigail 
Russell,  daughter  of  Hon.  Daniel  and  Rebecca  (Cham¬ 
bers)  Russell  of  Charlestown,  Mass.  I  also  give  jlie  four 
chairs  which  stand  in  the  front  chamber  to  the  Efse.x  Insti- 
ttite,  and  the  Canton  China  Washbowl  and  Water  Jug 
which  are  in  the  washstand  in  the  Kitchen  Chamber.  Also 
a  pair  of  Pillow  (’ases  which  formerly  belonged  to  Thomas 
and  Mary  Gardner.  They  have  imbroidered  ends  and  are 

O'. 

marked  T.  M.  (Thomas  and  Mary  Gardner)  They  were 
greatgrandfather  and  great  grandmother  to  my  great 
grandmother  Eunice  Carlton.  They  w’ere  Married  22“ 
April  16()9.  Also,  a  Mahogany  Bureau  with  Claw  Feet 
which  is  in  the  western  u])per  chamber.  Also,  an  Antique 
Dressing  Table  which  is  in  the  western  upper  chamber. 
Also  a  San  Domingo  Mahogany  Card  Table  which  is  in 
the  western  upper  chamber,  and  an  Antique  Table  with 
leaves  in  the  Eastern  Porch.  Also  six  light  painted  Fancy 
Chairs  which  are  in  the  Closet  in  the  Barn  Chamber  ;  they 
belonged  to  my  grandfather  Barr  and  were  purchased  in 
1812.  Also  the  Easy  Chair  in  Kitchen  Chamber. 

7“'  The  Mahogany  Chair  in  the  Parlor,  with  arms  and 
carved  l)ack,  f  give  to  Lucy  H.  and  Mary  S.  Cleveland, 
if  they  or  either  of  them  shall  be  living  at  the  time  of  my 
decease.  Should  tbev  not  be  living  at  that  time,  then  I 
give  it  to  the  Efsex  Institute.  The  chair  has  a  red  leather 
seat. 

I  aive  and  bequeath  to  the  Rectm-,  Wardens  and 
Vestry  of  St.  Peter’s  Church  in  Salem,  Mass.,  the  sum  of 
one  thousand  dollars,  the  same  to  be  added  to  the  Barr 
Fund  which  was  founded  by  my  great  grandfather,  James 
Barr,  the  interest  which  shall  accrue  therefrom  to  be  used 
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for  the  support  of  the  Rector  or  repairing  the  Church 
Imilding. 

9U1  j  jjjyg  bequeath  to  the  Rector,  Wardens  and 
Vestiy  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  abovesaid,  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  the  same  to  be  used  for  repewing  the 
Church  with  low  jiews  and  good  kneeling  accomodations. 
The  interest  which  shall  accrue  therefrom  to  be  added  to 
the  principle  until,  in  that  way  or  by  additions  from  other 
sources,  a  sufficient  amount  for  the  change  shall  be  ob¬ 
tained,  but  in  case  said  Church  should  be  repew^ed  before 
my  decease,  then  I  give  the  said  sum  of  one  thousand 
dollars  to  the  Rector,  Wardens  and  Vestry  of  said  Church 
to  found  a  Fund,  the  income  which  shall  accrue  therefrom 
to  be  used  for  the  support  of  music  in  said  Church. 

10**’  The  remainder  of  my  invested  property  I  direct 
my  Executor  to  divide  into  three  parts  ;  one  third  of  said 
remainder  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  Executor,  Charles 
F.  Curwen,  to  him  and  his  heirs  forever  ;  one  third  to  my 
niece,  Betsey  Holman  Curwen,  to  her  and  her  heirs  for¬ 
ever  ;  and  the  remaining  third  I  give  to  my  nephew, 
Charles  F.  Curwen,  to  him  and  his  heirs  or  assigns  f<*r- 
ever,  he  to  invest  the  same  and  add  the  interest  which 
shall  accrue  therefrom  to  the  principal,  or  use  it  in  such 
other  way  as  I  have  verbally  directed  him,  he  knowing  my 
views  upon  the  sulqect,  ami  having  perfect  contidence  in 
him  that  he  will  see  them  carried  out. 

11“'  I  give  and  becpieath  to  my  niece,  (kroline  Eu- 
dicott  Davis,  widow  of  .lames  H.  Davis,  of  North  An¬ 
dover,  the  mahogany  Sofa  covered  with  red  plush  which 
stands  in  my  parlor.  It  was  made  for  her  grandmother 
Endi(a)tt  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  in  1820. 

12th  1  jjjyp  bequeath  to  my  niece,  BetseyTlol- 
man  Curwen,  datighter  of  my  brother  Samuel  Ropes  Cur¬ 
wen,  the  Mahogany  Secretary  with  sliding  doors,  which 
stands  in  my  dining  room.  Also  my  large  Musical  Box 
with  all  Cylinders  belonging  to  it.  Also  the  Camphor 
Wood  Trunk  which  stands  in  the  Kitchen  (ffiamber,  to¬ 
gether  with  its  contents  with  the  exception  of  what  I  may 
dispose  of  by  this  will.  Also  the  yellow  leather  trunk 
with  a  brass  handle  on  the  top,  together  with  its  contents. 
It  stands  in  my  chamber  closet. 
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13“'  I  also  give  to  the  Kfsex  Institute  uiy  Camphor 
Trunk  covered  with  hlack  leather  and  liound  with  brass, 
together  with  its  contents.  It  stands  in  my  chamber 
closet.  Also  a  volume  entitled  "The  Curwens  ot  Work¬ 
ington  Hall,  and  kindred  families  by  W.  Jackson,  F.  S.  A.” 

It  was  sent  to  me  IF**  May  1882,  by  William  Jackson, 
Fleatham  House,  Saint  Bees. 

All  the  rest  of  my  property  of  whatsoever  name  or 
nature  I  give  and  be(ineath  to  my  nephew,  Charles  Fred¬ 
erick  Curwen,  and  1  appoint  the  said  Charles  Frederick 
Curwen  sole  Executor  of  this  my  last  will  and  testament, 
and  I  request  the  Judge  of  Probate  not  to  require  him 
to  furnish  sureties  on  his  Bond. 

In  witness  whereof  I,  the  said  George  II.  Curwen,  have 
hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this  twenty-fourth  da}’-  of 
February  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety  seven. 

Geo.  K.  Curwen.  1  !sw  ] 

Signeil,  sealed,  published  and  dechired  by  the  said 
George  R.  Curwen  as  his  last  will  and  testament,  in 
presence  of  us,  who  at  his  reipicst,  in  his  presence,  and  in 
presence  of  each  other,  have  hereunto  subscribed  our 
names  as  witnesses. 

James  P.  Hale 
George  K.  Lord 
William  O.  Bridges 

I  George  R.  Curwen  of  Salem  above  named  do  make 
this  Codicil  to  my  last  will  and  t«*stanient. 

I  give  and  liequeath  to  the  Elsex  Institute  of  Salem, 
Three  antique  Chairs  with  broad  seats  and  backs.  They 
are  in  the  southern  upper  chamber. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  herenuto  set  my  hand  and 
seal  this  twenty  sixth  day  of  September  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  linndred  and  ninety  eight. 

Geo.  R.  Curwen.  [ 

Signed,  sealed,  published  and  declared  by  the  said 
George  R.  Curwen  as  a  Codicil  to  his  w  ill  in  presence  of 
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US  who  at  his  request,  in  his  presence  and  in  [)resence  of 
each  other  have  hereunto  subscribed  oiir  names  as  wit¬ 
nesses. 

James  P.  Hale 
George  R.  Lord 
Calvin  Lord 

I  George  K.  Curwen  of  Salem  in  the  County  of  Efsex 
and  State  of  Mass,  do  make  this  second  Codicil  to  my 
will  which  is  dated  the  twenty  fourth  day  of  Feliruary 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety  seven. 

Whereas  in  my  will  above  named  in  the  LP'*  clause  I 
have  given  to  the  Efsex  Institute  of  Salem  my  Camphor 
Trunk  covered  with  black  leather  and  bound  with  l)rass, 
togetlier  with  its  contents,  I  now  hercliy  revoke  that 
part  of  said  clause  and  hereby  give  the  said  trunk  to  my 
nephew,  Charles  F.  Curwen,  and  the  contents  of  said 
trunk  I  hereliy  dispose  of  in  the  following  manner. 

I  give  to  my  niece,  Caroline  Enditcott  Davis,  my  Silver 
Tankard  which  holds  two  quarts  and  is  marked  with  the 
Curwen  Arms.  The  Hall  mark  on  it  shows  it  to  have 
been  made  in  1713/14. 

A  Silver  Can  marked  LB.  It  belonged  to  my  great 
grandfather  James  Barr. 

Also  2  Silver  Quart  Cans  marked  with  the  Ward 
Arms. 

11’. 

Also  one  Silver  Porringer  marked  /.  S.  (Joshua  and 
and  Sarah  Ward)  my  father’s  greatgrandfather  and  great 
grandmother. 

Also  ()  antiipie  Tea  Sptxnis  with  twisted  handles  and  a 
ball  on  the  end  of  the  handles. 

Also  a  Preserve  Spoon  and  Fork.  The  spoon  is  marked 
B. 

on  the  bowl  \V.  M-  (William  and  Mary  Bowditch). 
They  were  grandfather  and  grandmother  to  my  great 
gnmdmother  Eunice  Carlton,  the  wife  of  Col.  Samuel 
Carlton  of  Revolutioiniry  memory :  they  were  nnirried 
30‘'‘  Aug‘  1888.  .Mary  (Gardner  was  daughter  of  Lieut. 
Thomas  and  Mary  (Porter)  Gardner.  Her  father,  John 
Porter,  the  first  (»f  the  name  who  emigrated  to  this 
country. 
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Also  a  Silver  Spout  cup  (so  called)  marked  with  the 
maker’s  mark  W.  (J.  To  he  used  in  times  of  sickness. 

I  give  to  my  niece,  Betsey  Holman  Curwen,  one  Silver 
Porringer  marked  H.  R.  (Hannah  Ropes)  made  in  1722. 

Also  one  pair  of  Sugar  Tongs  marked  J.  R.  (Jane 
Ropes)  she  was  my  grandmother,  daughter  of  Hon.  Nath' 
and  Priscilla  (Sparhawk)  Ropes.  He  was  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court. 

Also  6  Silver  Gilt  Tea  Spoons. 

Also  1  Silver  Pepper  Box,  Hall  mark  1755/6. 

Also  1  Silver  Mustard  Pot  with  perforated  spoon  which 
belongs  with  it. 

1  jiair  of  Silver  Sugar  Nippers. 

1  Tea  Pot,  Sugar  Bowl  and  Cream  Pitcher,  made  by 
Jabez  Baldwin  in  1804. 

1  Sdver  Can,  gold  lined.  Hall  mark  1738. 

A  (’aiidle  Cup,  2  Handles,  Hall  mark  1792/3. 

One  Silver  Sugar  Bowl  marked  P.  B.  C.  It  was  my 
mother’s. 

One  Silver  Cheese  Knife. 

A  small  Tripod  Cream  Pitcher  lined  with  gold.  Hall 
mark  1755/6. 

1  give  to  my  nephew,  Charles  F.  Curioen,  One  Silver 
(h’eam  Pitcher  marked  P.  B.  C.  It  was  my  mother’s  and 
has  an  Ebony  Handle. 

Also  a  Silver  Cream  Pitcher  (J.  B.  Jones  maker).  I 
have  already  given  him  a  Tea  Pot  which  belongs  Avith  it. 
They  w'ere  made  about  1822. 

Also  a  small  Silver  Butter  Boat,  Avith  the  Spoon  that  is 
in  the  bag  Avith  it. 

Also  Two  Silver  Cups  marked  Avith  the  Ward  Arms. 

One  pair  of  Gravy  Ladles  marked  AA'ith  the  CurAven 
Crest. 

Also  one  Silver  Porringer  marked  (John  and 

Susanna  Touzell).  Susanna  Touzell  Avas  a  daughter  of 
Philip  English. 

Also  a  set  of  Casters. 

Also  a  C\)flee  Pot.  (B.  C.  Frobisher  maker.) 

Also  one  small  Tankard. 

Also  a  Candle  Cup,  2  handles,  no  Hall  mark.  Makers 
mark.  W.  C. 
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I  also  "ive  to  iny  nephew,  Charles  Freilerie  Curwen, 
my  large  Silver  Gravy  Spoon  (Roast  Beef  Spoon)  witli  a 
Crest  on  it  of  a  Boar’s  Head  with  an  Arrow  issuing  from 
his  mouth. 

Should  Bridget  Cunningham  he  living  with  me  at  the 
time  of  my  decease  I  give  her  the  sum  of  twt)  hundred  dol¬ 
lars. 

All  the  remainder  of  my  silver  ware  I  give  to  my  niece, 
Caroline  Endicott  Davis,  Charles  Frederic  Curwen,  and 
Betsey  H(*hnan  Cnrwen,  and  it  is  my  earnest  desire  tliat 
none  of  it  shall  ever  he  modernized  or  melted  into  any 
other  form :  as  time  goes  on  it  will  he  much  more  valua¬ 
ble  as  it  is. 

I  give  to  my  grandnephew  and  Godson,  George  Barr 
Curwen,  son  of  my  nephew,  Charles  Frederic  Curwen, 
mv  Gold  Jurgenson  Watch  No.  8914  with  chain  attached 
to  it. 

I  give  ray  nephew,  Charles  F.  Curwen,  my  Oxnix  Ring 
with  the  Curwen  Arms  upon  it. 

I  give  my  niece,  Betsey  II.  Curwen,  my  seal  ring  with 
a  Carneliaii  Stone  in  it  engraved  with  the  Curwen  Crest 
and  "  C.”  The  ring  is  made  of  California-Gold  given  me 
by  my  cousin  Geo.  Richard  Ward  in  1848. 

I  give  to  the  Efsex  Institute  a  large  Leather  Port-folio 
full  of  old  papers,  some  of  them  of  value. 

Also  I  give  to  the  Efsex  Institute  a  small  trunk  of  old 
books.  It  is  in  the  Dining  Room  Cliamt)er. 

I  also  give  to  the  Efsex  Institute  a  l)ook  of  Broadsides. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
seal  this  twentieth  day  of  January  in  the  year  (»f  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety  nine. 

Gf.o.  R.  Curwen.  | 

Signed,  sealed,  ])ul)lished  and  declared  In’  the  said 
George  R.  Curwen  as  a  second  Codicil  to  my  last  will  and 
testament  in  presence  of  us  who  at  his  request  in  his  pres¬ 
ence  and  in  presence  of  each  other  hav'e  hereunto  sub¬ 
scribed  our  names  as  witnesses. 

James  P.  Hale 
George  R.  Lord 
Calvin  IjOrd 
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I,  George  K.  Curwen  of  Salem  in  the  County  of  Sussex 
and  State  of  Massachusetts,  do  make  this  third  Codicil  to 
my  will  which  is  dated  the  twenty  fourth  day  of  February 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven. 

Whereas  in  my  will  above  named  in  the  8“‘  clause  I 
have  given  to  the  Rector,  Wardens  and  Vestry  of  St. 
Peter’s  Church  in  Salem,  Mass.,  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
dollars,  the  same  to  be  added  to  the  Barr  Fund,  I  do  here¬ 
by  revoke  said  clause,  and  whereas  in  my  will  above 
named  in  the  9‘''  clause,  I  have  given  to  the  Rector,  War¬ 
dens  and  Vestry  of  St.  Peter’s  Church  above  named  the 
sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  the  same  to  be  used  for 
re-pewing  the  Church  with  low  pews  and  good  kneeling 
accommodations  or  to  found  a  Fund,  the  income  which 
shall  accrue  therefrom  to  be  used  for  the  support  of  Music 
in  said  Church,  I  do  hereby  revoke  said  clause. 

I  give  and  liequeath  to  the  ’'Trustees  of  Donations  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Diocese  of  Mass¬ 
achusetts  ”  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  ($2000)  the 
same  to  be  held  by  them  in  trust  and  safely  invested,  the 
income  to  be  paid  semi-annually  to  the  Wardens  of  St. 
Peter’s  Church  to  be  used  by  them  towards  defraying  the 
general  expenses  of  said  Church. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
seal  this  twenty  third  day  of  August  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-nine. 

Geo.  R.  Curwen. 

Signed,  sealed,  published  and  declared  liy  the  said 
George  R.  Curwen  as  a  third  Codicil  to  his  last  will  and 
testament  in  presence  of  us,  who  at  his  request,  in  his 
presence  and  in  presence  of  each  other,  have  hereunto 
subscribed  our  names  as  witnesses. 

Ezra  L.  Woodbury. 

George  R.  Lord. 

Calvin  Lord. 


l^Filed  Jor  Probate,  Mch.  28,  1900.'\ 


A  LETTER  FROM  HON.  ANDREW  DUNLAl’. 


This  letter  of  the  Hon.  Andrew  Dunlap  of  Salem, 
United  States  District  Attorney  for  Massachusetts  under 
Jackson’s  administration,  Prosecutor  to  execution  of  the 
pirates  wlio  captured  the  Salem  Brig  Mexican,  and  author 
of  a  work  on  Admiralty  Practice,  was  addressed  to  his 
friend  James  Dalrymple  of  Salem,  on  the  first  election  of 
Jackson  to  the  Presidency. 

My  dear  Sir  Boston,  Nov.  26,  1828. 

I  have  just  received  your  letter,  and  am  much  obliged 
to  you  for  apprising  me  of  the  views  entertained  hyour 
friends  in  Salem  in  relation  to  some  of  the  articles  in  the 
Statesman.  What  the  particular  articles  are  to  which 
you  refer  I  do  not  know.  But  I  suppose  1  understand 
generally  to  what  you  refer :  As  far  as  I  am  informed 
the  managers  of  the  Statesman  mean  to  adopt  no  new 
course.  The  constant  aim  of  that  paper  has  been  to  sup¬ 
port  republican  principles,  and  the  republican  party  puri¬ 
fied  and  regenerated  as  the  proper,  and  safe  guardian  of 
those  principles.  Their  object  is  now  as  it  ever  has  been 
to  gain  to  our  cause,  and  to  the  support  of  the  Jackson 
or  democratic  party,  that  portion  of  the  republicans,  who 
from  misinformation  have  honestly  supported  Mr.  Adams. 
We  consider  the  amalgamation  managers  as  having  de¬ 
serted  or  rather  betrayed  the  party  and  that  they  have  left 
in  our  keeping  the  name  and  standard  of  the  republican 
party.  We  also  consider  such  men  as  Cabot,  Phillips,  and 
others,  who  have  been  federalists,  but  have  in  the  hour  of 
danyer  joined  the  Jackson  Republicans,  as  good  republi¬ 
cans  as  the  best  of  us  and  as  brethren  of  the  same  politi¬ 
cal  faith.  It  is  my  fixed  opinion  and  resolution,  that 
while  on  one  side,  we  should  have  no  connexion  with 
those,  who  have  been  false  to  us,  on  the  other  we  should 
be  faithful  to  those  who  have  been  true  to  us.  The  fed¬ 
eral  party  have  almost  to  a  man  supported  John  Q.  Adams. 
There  has  been  his  chief  strength.  The  Democratic 
States,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  democrats  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  have  supported  Jackson.  Although  some  republi- 
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cans  have  dishonexfb/,  uian^'  vpioranthf  have  supported 
Adams,  and  althoujih  a  vertj  few  federalists  have  joined 
tlie  Jackson  republicans,  yet  these  new  combinations  of 
individuals,  have  not  altered  the  character  of  the  contest. 

It  is  the  same  contest  which  you  were  engaged  in  twenty 
eight  years  ago,  against  the  First  Adams :  It  will  also 
be  attended  I  doubt  not  with  the  same  reforms  and  re¬ 
sults  :  Though  the  Storm  is  over,  yet  the  billows  still 
heave.  As  the  victory  has  l)een  won  by  a  regular  party 
effort  of  the  democracy  of  the  Country,  it  must  be  main¬ 
tained  in  the  same  manner.  The  friends  of  Jackson  must 
stand  tofjether  rallying  about  the  democratic  standard, 
and  gathering  strength  in  this  part  of  the  Country,  by  the 
accession  of  sincere  republicans.  It  was  in  this  way  the 
republican  i)arty  prospered  under  Jefferson  and  in  this 
way  it  will  prosper  under  Jackson,  who  will  unquestion¬ 
ably  protect  them  against  the  persecutions  of  the  Adams 
aristocracy.  We  have  determined  here  to  make  no  har- 
(jains  with  any  persons  to  form  a  strong  Jackson  repuhti- 
can  organization;  just  as  during  the  tight,  to  be  faithful 
to  our  friends  and  maintain  our  rights  against  our  ene¬ 
mies.  You  see  in  the  Statesman  of  this  day  an  article 
extracted  from  the  U.  S.  Telcgrai)h,  and  commented  upon 
by  the  Statesman.  The  doctrines  there  laid  down  are 
liberal  and  fair  but  you  see  that  the  groat  organ  of  our 
party  insists  upon  our  maintaining  the  old  name,  and 
preserving  the  old  Standard  of  the  Republican  parly, 
which  the  amalgamation  republicans  have  abandoned  to 
us.  In  conclusion  I  assure  you  that  while  there  is  a  dis¬ 
position  to  receive  into  our  ranks  as  brethren,  honest  old 
republican  friends,  who  may  not  have  agreed  with  us  in 
relation  to  men,  there  will  never  l>e  a  disposition  to  unite 
ourselves  to  our  persecutors  or  to  sacrifice  those  who  have 
honorai)ly  fought  with  us  the  gi’eat  battle  of  the  people. 

You  may  show  this  letter  to  any  of  our  friends  but  I 
wish  that  you  would  not  suffer  it  to  go  out  of  your  hands. 

Very  sincerely  yours 

A  Dunlap 

P.  S.  In  the  above  letter  I  am  expressing  my  own 
views,  and  what  I  suppose  to  l)e  the  views  of  my  political 
riends,  l)ut  I  write  witliout  concert  with  any  one  &  have 
shown  this  letter  to  no  one  A.  D. 


NOTE  ON  THE  “FAMILIAR  LETTERS,”  PAGE  105. 


It  is  stilted  on  pnge  105  of  tins  Volume  that  Deborah 
Ames  Fisher  became  the  wif«i  of  Captain  William  Dana. 
This  is  an  error.  A  descendant  writes  from  Marietta  : 

" Deborah  Ames  Fisher  was  married,  April  22,  1816, 
to  George  Dana  of  Belprc,  Ohio,  eighth  child  of  Captain 
William  Dana  (born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.)  and  of  his 
wife,  Mary  Ibincroft  (born  in  Pepperell,  Mass.) 

"This  union,  most  Inippily  balanced  and  congenial,  was 
in  a  sense  severed  liy  .\lrs.  Dana’s  death  in  1843.  In 
another,  —  in  the  sense  in  which  her  husband  held  it,  it 
lasted  unto  the  end  of  his  long  and  lonely  life,  through 
all  the  years  of  which  he  mourned  her  loss  with  an  almost 
reverent  loyalty.  He  was  eminently  worth}’ to  have  been 
the  companion  of  Deborah  Fisher,  —  a  man  of  unusually 
strong  character  and  of  marked  dignity.  It  was  always  a 
satisfaction  to  him  to  remember  his  Eastern  kindred,  — 
men  of  honorable  rank  and  calling,  with  some  of  whom 
he  corresponded  for  years.  Among  these  was  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  or  Dr.  Dana  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  who  was  associated 
with  the  chemical  department  of  some  large  print  works, 
—  a  scientific  student.  M’ith  the  Bancrofts  of  Groton 
and  Pepperrell  he  kept  in  touch,  and  with  some  of  the 
Cambridge  relations — among  them  the  father  of  Mrs. 
.Tames  Russell  Lowell  (Maria  While). 

"  Their  son  George  Dana,  .Ir.,  a  few  months  before  his 
own  death,  when  painfully  enfeebled  by  disease,  wrote  the 
following  tribute  to  his  father  for  his  daughter’s  note  book. 

"  '  March  18,  1890.  is  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  George  Dana,  son  of  Capt.  W™  and  Mary 
Bancroft  Dana.  In  November,  1789,  the  parents  settled 
in  the  wilderness  called  Belpi’c,  Ohio ;  and  in  a  cabin 
erected  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  River  he  was  born.  This 
place  is  still  in  possession  of  the  Dana  family  and  is  known 
as  the  Dana  farm.  Here  he  lived  until  his  death,  April 
6‘^,  1865,  a  mail  of  strict  integrity,  of  high  ideals  and  of 
conscientious  patriotism.  The  booming  camion  announced 
the  fall  of  Richmond  as  his  life  was  going  out.  Compre¬ 
hending  its  significance,  he  asked  in  faint  whisper  — 
What  next? —  and  soon  all  was  over.’  ” 
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